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Alclancholy Reflections. 
\ RPASIA painfully regretted the 


apparent defection from virtue in 
her early friend She longed to ſind 
her—to clear up the doubts and jealouſies 
which ſhe much feared had driven her to 
thoſe deſperate meaſures, that muſt end in 
her total ruin Still ſhe hoped ſhe might 
be reclaimed from error and lin; ſhe was 
young, and not hacknied in the ways of 
"You. . ol 
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vice, pernicious counſels had been her 
bane—perhaps ſhe now looked on herſelf 
as abandoned of all her family; and that 
a return to the paths of innocence was im- . 
poſſible Oh!” ſhe cried, while ſne 
_ fondly preſſed the infant of her once be- 
loved Charlotte to her boſom, and watered 
its face with her tears—* Oh! that I could 
* unhappy creature ! — That I 
% could hear her repentant ſighs— that 1 
„ could reconcile her to herſelf and the 
„ .corkd ! —Deareſt Charlotte, muſt this 
lovely babe never be taught to liſp the 
* honoured name of mother? Muſt thy 
“name ever be a ſtranger to her? Shall I 
e never experience the delight of ſeeing 
&« thee claſp the beauteous offspring of the 
* moſt amiavie of men to a maternal bo- 
« ſom?” 
Tuus did the amiable Arpaſia paſs many | 
hours at Lady Anne Travers's, more to her 
ſatisfaction, who ſecretly enjoyed © 2 
luxury to vulgar minds unknown,” than 


in ſpending her days in ſociety where her 
heart 
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heart could feel no intereſt but as it was 
neceſſary ſhe ſhould always appear with 
her lady ſnip, ſhe ſacrificed her own wiſhes 


to thoſe of Lady Anne, which was to re- 
eſtabliſh her in the opinion of the world. 


Waen at Hornchurch, ſhe had ample 
time for reflection aud meditation —but 
ſhe had no dear Auguſta on whom to la- 
viſh her fondnels, and to be the ſilent wit- 
neſs of the grief that would lometimes find 


a paſſage through her eyes Mrs. Travers 


was of a very retired turn of mind=- She 


had not, ſince the death of a beloved huſ- 
band mixed in a world, that now had loſt 
the few charms it ever preſented to her 


view Though in the ſociety of ſuch a per- 
ton as Arpaſia, the {ccmed to have a chance 


of being both amuſed and edified for to 
thoſe who knew her ſtory, ſhe certainly had 
great claium to praiſe, for the reſignation 
wich which the had borne misfortunes, 
which ace more eaſily underitood by the 


world, becaule all the world knows the 
value of richcs, 


32 n 
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 ThHtrx are a thouſand other evils that 
cling nearer the heart of ſenſibility than the 
privation of wealth, but as only thoſe can 
feel for ſuch, as are themſelves endued with 
exquiſite ſenſibility likewiſe, the propor- 
tion of pity is very ſmall, | | 5 
Arpasta was ſingularly circumſtanced 
with reſpect to ſituation and connection — 
| She had no friend in the world, but thoſe 
to whom ſhe had been introduced by the 
one who traduced her fame — She had 
no tender confidant in whole faithful bo- 
jom ſhe could repoſe her troubles, and 
meet conſolation and comfort, if not relief 
from her unquiet thoughts. How hard 
this change and how ſwift —it was not 
quite five months ſince ſhe was reigning 
like an abſolute monarch in the Caſtle of 
Hanbury, or rather like a benevolent pro- 
videace diſpenſing happineſs and plæaſure 
to a multitude, * who bleſſed her upri- 
% ſing and down itting”— Now behold 
her waiting for the payment of three thou- 
land pounds, to | eſtabliſh herſelf! in ſome 
| Intl 
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hietle retreat far from the“ buſy haunts of 
« men” to be in obſcurity, and <vafle ber 
fer 'ts ia the deſert air! 

Tu: allowance from her grandfather had 
been from an early age five hundred a y: ar 
but the purſe of the benevolent and ge- 
nerous ſeldom runs over—and the claims 
of the indigent and diſtreſſed had pretty 
well exhauſted her finances Oh! how ſe- 
vere to ſuch a heart, to be obliged to turn 
aſide from the voice of complaint, from 
the look of mute angurſn to give a few 
pence, where before ſhe beſtowed gold 
and to fay with the tear of compaſſion 
elittering in her cye—“ alas! I have no 
„ more to give!” Mrs. Travers was a 
good fort of woman; but there was no 
{ympathy in her feelings—abſorbed in the 
immediate griefs that had affected her 
peace, her heart melted not at the woe of 
others—unleſs indeed a widow wept the . 
death of her huſband but then compaſ- 
fron expanded not her boſom, which would 
heave with fighs—ſhe would retire from 
8 „„ 
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fuch ſcenes to her own room ; and give re- 
doubled tears to the tomb of her loſt ge- 
ere} —never once reſlecting on the many 
gomforts ſhe had left to counterpoiſe this 


cone inevitable event of human life—while 


the poor wretch ſhe turned away from, had 
with her beloved partner, loſt every hope, 
evcry chance of ſupport—Perhaps doomed 
to ſce the offspring of her happier days 
Gdiiven to a pariſh-kouſe, expoſed to cruelty 
and hardſhip; no kind parent to protect 
and ſhelter them But of her diſtreſs, 
Mrs. Travers had no idea, becauſe ſhe had 


never experienced it in her own particular 5 


tcelings, 
AnpaSIA had always been uſed to the 


kind concurrence of her grandfather—His 


ear was ever ready to hear her ſolicitations, 
and join with her in relief. Lord Derville 
had done the ſame, which had been the 


means of perpetuating her beneficence, 


even though her fund for charity was cir- 
cumſeribed Now ſhe had no reſource 
* ſhe gave to miſcry all the had—a tear," 

CHAP, 
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CHAP. XU vn. 
Tie Correſpendent. 


To the infinite ſurpriſe of Arpaſia a 
letter was brought her one day, which ſhe 
ſaw, ſigned “ Carberry.” | 
IT began with the moſt ſincere. forrow 
that any one connected to his family ſhould 
have fo injuriouſly traduced ſuch innocence 
as Arpaſia poſſeſſed; and an <arneſt hope 
that it might be in the power of the prin- 
cipal of that family to repair the error. 
This was but the prelude to one of the 
moſt brilliant offers of himſelf to her 
acceptance. He laboured, he ſaid, under 
the misfortune of knowing he had been 
once rejected; but as her reputation had 
ſuffered in the opinion of an ill-natured 
world, could ſhe have it fo eftectually 
reltored as by being announced to that 
„ , hn 
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world the Counteſs of Carberry ? What 


malevolent tongue would dare, under ſuch 
a ſanQtion, whiſper its aſperſion, when o 
inconteſtible a proof of its fallacy had been 
given? He begged her to weigh this cir- 
cumſtance properly, and he flattered him- 


ſelf her good ſenſe would urge her to decide 
tavourably for him, which would make 
him the happieſt of men; as he truſted he 


mould, by the moſt exalted affe tion and 
attention, conſtitute her eaſe and nn 
Ulkewiſe. 


ARPaSIA could not one moment heſitate 
about the anſwer ſhe ſhould fend to his 
lordſhip. It was compriſed in the politeſt 


terms of rejection, with a ſolemn aſſurance 


that ſhe ſhould never alter her ſtate, that 
ſhe had long fixed on the plan ſhe ſhould 
purſue in a very few weeks; her retire- 


ment and little conſequence in the world 


would ſoon make it forget the harſhneſs of 
its cenſures, as it was but to> much to be 


feared other objects equally innocent with 


herſelf would give food tor the voice of 
detraction. 
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detraction. In the conſciouſneſs of hiv 
own rectitude ſhe ſhould ſeek conſolation: 
but never could find it in an act, which, 


as her heart could. not coincide i in, her 


' ſenſe and reaſon mult condemn. 


Tus vanity of the Earl of Carberry had 


really filled him with the licpe that Arpaſia 
could not reſiſt ſo flattering an overture | 


at this time; he fancied he knew the 
world, and women in particular, forge ting 
from what ſchools he had drawn his leara- 
ing; he knew what the human mind was 
when it was debeſed; in its tate of inno- 
cence and nature he was totally ignorant 
how inuch it exalted the ſoul ; his refne- 
ment or delicacy would not have been hurt 
by her ready acceptance of his offer ; and 
from the well known Gepravity of a 
vitiated heart, it is much feared that to 
gratify his paſſion, which, even for an 
Arpaſia, was merely perſonal aud tenſual, 
he would not have ſcrupled to have iccured 


the poſſeſſion of her, though tae cruel 
report of an amour wich ais fon had been 
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founded i in truth. How mortified then muſt 


ſuch a man be at the ſteady refulal this 


outcaſt of fortune had given his hopes and 


ſuperb offer of himſelf ? 


Sil deeply enamoured, he knew not 
how to give over his purſuit ; he even at- 


tempted not to conceal from his ſon his 


trial, and the ill ſucceſs of it; he pre- 
tended it was out of zeal to eſtabliſn her 


| character, but with an affected candour 


owned his firm attachment to her. Lord 


Derville heard him with all the agony that 


man could feel. How did he feel him- 
felf revived when his father repeated her 
fooliſh reſolutian, as he called it, of re- 


maining for ever ſingle. It could not be, 
unleſs ſhe had met with ſome ſevere diſap- 
pointment in love; and then, filly girls 
who imagine their hearts were formed but 


for the admiſſion of one lover, generally 


make ſuch vows, which like many others 
are © more honoured in the breach than 
— hs obſervance,” 


T HERE 
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THERE is a ſpark in the heart i man 
that is never extinct: It is Hoe; it follows 
our footſteps, nor leaves us when we dic,” 
This latent ſpark the intelligence of Lord 
Carberry blew into a gentle flame in the 
breaſt of his fon. He could not but hope 

that the many offers Arpaſia had rejected 

had ſome other ſource than mere indif- 
ference to the lovers that had made the 
overtures Every look of cſtcem, every 
word of kind attention that had beamed 
from her lovely eyes, or fallen from her 
beauteous lips, were now preſent to the me- 
mory of Lord Derville. Oh! there was 
extacy in the thought that ſhe reſolved to 
live ſingle, perhaps for him! Could he but 

now and then ſee her, if only once a 

month, how would the time glide imper- 
ceptibly away that was between. As ſoon 
as his eyes had loſt light of her, they 
would fix on that point of time that would 

once more bleſs them with her loved view, 
| and nothing elle would they ſee. His ears, 
that had drank: in the {ound of her 
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heavenly voice, would be deaf to every 
other, till that again reſtored the ſenſe of 
hearing, with the true enjoyment of it. 
His heart that beat only for her no, that 
would ſtill continue its vibration, and 
when it ceaſed to glow and pant for her— 


Oh! might its movements be ſtopped for 


ever! Thus did he fill his mind with 


deluſive ideas giving way to hopes that 


his ſituation could not authorize; and 


ſtrengthening a paſſion which that fitua- 


tion rendered diſhonourable to a woman of 


virtue to have inſpired. Nor, I fear, was 


Arpaſia totally free from the imbecility 


of entertaining a more tender ſentiment 
than friendſhip tor his lordſhip. It might 


be truly ſaid of her, © ſhe pis'd in thought.” 


« She never told her love.” She dared not 
even whiſper it to herſelf. What, love a 
married man | Oh, what a world of wce 


was comprized in that one word! *Twas 
true, he was. to her idea in the poſſeſſion 


of all the virtues ; his heart, his ſentiments 


ſo perfectly coincided with her own.— 


Though 
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Though interdicted by his ſituation from 
encouraging hope; yet might ſhe not 
without a crime revere the ſenſe, the 
worth, the numberleſs good qualities he 
poſſeſſed ? He too, like her, had been 
an innocent iufferer ; was it reprehenſible 
to pity him? And, though ſhe never, 


never mult ſee him again, were the tears 
that followed ſo bitter a reflection gvilty 


ones ? Deprived tor ever of his pleaſing 


converſe, might not the memory of it ſtill 
remain? Might not the ſentences of 


purity and truth that received additional 
force from the hps that uttered them, 
might they not be cheriſhed in her heart 


to ſoften the ſolitary hours in which ſhe 
muſt paſs her lite without corrupting that 


mtegrity which they had ever recom- 
mended ? Where could be the danger, 
where the crime, if ſhe erected a monu- 


ment for his virtues in her boſom, and | 
ſometimes watered it with her tears? If 
to his worth ſhe ſenctified all her thoughts, 


and collecting them in one point, ſhe ſuf- 


tered 


JJ. 
fered her mind to be wholly engroſſed by 
them, reaſon told her ſne was doing wrong. 
She could not ſhut up her heart againſt the 


. cries of the poor, and the diſtreſſes within 


the limits of her power to redreſs nor 
would ſhe—but when in the day ſhe had 
wiped the drops of ſorrow from ſome one's 
| cheek, might ſhe not in the ſtill hour of 
night indulge her own unreproved by 
conſcience ? She hoped ſhe might—for ſhe 
too plainly felt, thus ſhe ſhould ſpend many, 
many hours, multiplied to days, weeks, 


and months—nay, her whole lite; for 


what could ever alter ker opinion of him ! 
Wuar indeed! Who, but himſeif 
could have ſtrength to have torn down the 
fabric, and broken the heart in which the 
corner. ſtone had fixed its centre? Who, 
but himſelf could have defaced the image 
of purity, which, with the eye of faith ſhe 
| beheld in the temple of virtue, and called 
it by his name ? Who, but himſelf, could 
have taught her to feel that memory was 
the bittereſt of all curſes z and to forget— 
„ the 


the hardeſt of all ſciences? There was but 
one, one little ſpeck of white to chear her 
future days—and none but he—no, not 


the combinationof the whole world beſides, 


could have had power to cloud it over, 
He, in one moment, drew a ſable curtain 


before it—and ſhut it from her view tor 


ever and for ever | 
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CHAP. XLVnI. 


The Overthrow of Air-buiit Felicity. 


Ir I-ſs than a week from the time that 


Arpaſia had anſwered Lord Carberry's let- 


ter, another was brought her, to the hand- 
writing of which ſhe was a ſtranger. 


Lr the reader, it haply, young, tender, 
and from the rectitude of her own virtuous 
heart placing implicit confidence in the 
worth and integrity of another's—let her 


for one moment make the caſe of Arpaſia 


more immediately her ow]n and let her ſay 
what would be her ſcelings on peruſing 

ſuch a letter! 
„ [y what words ſhall I addrefo my an- 
« pelic Al paſia —-how explain the ardent 


* wiſhes of my heari—and how teach the 


- = ip 


moſt adored of women to feel compaſtion 


6 Oat. more tnan compaſuon and pity, 
| 11 to 


to ſeel the incligetion of th with 


my ſentiments ?-—Oh ! molt lovely, moſt ; 


„ beloved Arpalia how has my heart been 


torn with anguiſh ſince that unhappy 


* day we parted—Never to ſee each other 


again! But who has inflicted ſo cruel a 


decree ?—The world's cenſure ?—What 


have we to do with it? - Are we not 
innocent ?—Should we then be inflicted 


with thoſe evils the guilty alone ſhould 
| ſuſtain ?—Oh! beloved of my heart 
Dear as the vital drops which iſſue from 
it, why am I ever to be debarred thy 


love] preſence ? 


« My father related to me the ill ſacceſs 


which his overture received from you— 


He was not likely to ſucceed, though 


he bears his diſappointment with griet 
of heart. Forgive me that I reckon un 
the lift of thoſe unfortunate men you 
have within theſe four months rejected 
Forgive me too, for treaſuring up ia 
my own mind the ſoft idea, that I am 
not n to you—Your friendſhip, 


90 your 
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© uttering his wiſhes—would but my ſweet 
maid conſent to ſhare my deſtiny, I care 


not in what part of the globe the reli- 
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your confidence have hitherto conſti- 


tuted all the comfort of my life Oh! 
they may do more they may make me 
* the moſt bleſt of men! 

« My wife! ſhe is no more my wife, 
ſince her infamy is too atrocious not to 


be noticed in a proper manner l have 
inſtituted a proceſs, that 1 hope will end 
in a divorce But the forms of law are 
tedious and life too ſhort, too inſecure, 


to date our felicity from any remote pe- 


riod.— I hardly dare to ment ion my pro- 
poſal—Yet death is in the thought of 
delaying it—=Oh! that my lovely Ar- 
paſia burnt with an equal flame that 
her heart would vibrate at the extatic 
hope that now fills mine; then ſhe would 
ſpare her adoring Derville the pain of 


dence is made I have ſtruggled, but 
cannot live Without you—As ſoon as ever 


— the law allows me liberty to beſtow it in 


6c Tre ality 
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reality on you, the name of Derville 


mall be yours--till then—no matter 


* what name we are called by, if I can 
preſs you to my faithful heart and call 
you its dear poſleflor—and you will 
; ſweetly bluſhing own that ] have a ſhare 


in yours! 


„Lr us not, my beloved angel, ſacri- 


ſice our real happineſs to too nice an 
idea of what the world calls propiety— 


The union of hearts is the firſt prin- 
ciple of marriage the uniting hands is 
nothing without the former, our hearts 
will be married and our hands ſhall be 


ſo, whenever my firſt untfortenate en- 
gagement is diſſolved.— I will not aſk 


you to write for I own I dare not truſt 
your reaſon in this affa:r—I will come 
to you next Wetdneſday—lI will pleas 


my cauſe with all the energy that love 
can urge Oh! lovelieſt, deareſt Ar- 


paſi2, be propitious, be favourable to 


. the ardent withes of your 


« Ever, ever faithful Dervirue.”” 


Arvbaila 
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Axras!4 had only g glanced her eye to the 
dottom when the name —molt dear — made 
her whole frame tremble—the three frſt 


lines cauſed a palpitation of heart ſhe 
ſoon condemned as ſhe proceeded - horror 


and amazement ſtruck her mind—her head 


turned giddy—A ſickneſs, a miſt came be- 
fore her eyes—ſhe ſunk with her face on a 
table ſhe was ſitting by—Her ſenſes for 


ſome moments fled from her—Recovering 
by degrees, the fatal phantom which the 
letter had conjured up, returned again to 


her viſion She turned in diſguſt from it 


Nothing could have induced her to go 
through ſuch a letter but to convince her 
ſenſes that it was not all an illuſion—* Oh! 
„ that it had been!” ſhe cried—*© Oh! 


that my eyes had cloſed in everlaſting. 


night before they had peruſed it !—Oh!_ 
e that I had died an hour ago, when 1 
fooliſhly thought him the moſt fauitleſy 
« of God's creatures—then had my life 


* 


* been happy, and my end had been ; 


4 peaceful.“ 
Tus 
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Tilt this moment ſhe never thought the 
had known nusfortune but by name — 


Now every one that human nature ful- 
tains crowded on her at once, and over- 
whelmed her in their weight. 
bitter were her tears !— 


Now how 
ow how the ac- 
cuſed herlelf of fonuly dwelling on his 
image! Oh! how was ſhe punithed ! 

Ir was now T'velday morning—on the 


next day he propoſed coming—A whirl of 
thought ran through her brain with incre- 


dible ſwiftneſs - hat could ſhe doꝰ How 
conduct herſelf ?—tlow avoid him? — To 
ſee him; ever again to behold him would 


be worſe than death What he! on vihom 
all her confidence had been placed to dare 


inſult her with fo diſhonourable a propoſal! 
-—Could it be poſſible?— How had ſhe 
been deceived l But this was loſing time, 
tne preſent moment muſt be given to action 


T for deliberation ſhe ſhould have full time 
by and by—In a minute ſhe went to Mrs. 


Travers, telling her ſomething of the ut- 
molt importance called her away, That 
n ME FR 
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Axxrasia had only glanced her eye to the 
dottom when the name —molt der- made 
her whole frame tremble— the three firſt 
lines cauſed a palpitation of heart—ſhe | 
ſoon condemned as ſhe proceeded—horror 
and amazement ſtruck her mind—her head 
turned giddy—A ſickneſs, a miſt came be- 
fore her eyes—ſhe ſunk with her face on a2 
table ſhe was ſitting by—Her ſenſes for 
ſome moments fled from her—Recovering 
by degrees, the fatal phantom which the 
letter had conjured up, returned again to 
her viſion—She turned in diſgult from it 
Nothing could have induced her to go 
through ſuch a letter but to convince her 
ſenſes that it was not all an illuſion “ Oh! 
„that it had been!“ ſne cried “ Oh! 
ei that my eyes had cloſed in everlaſting 
night before they had peruſed it Oh! 
te that I had died an hour ago, when I 
« fooliſhly thought him the moſt faultleſs 
of God's creatures—then had my life 
« been happy, and my end had been 
+ peaceful.” _ 


ay 
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TIL. this moment ſhe never thought ſhe 
had known nusfortune but by name — 
Now every one that human nature ſul- 
tains crowde(d on her at once, and over- 
whelmed her in their weight. No W 
bitter were her tears !—{ov how the ac- 
culed herlelt of tonuly dweiling on his 
image! Oh! how was ſhe puniſhed! 

Ir was now Tueſday morning—on the 
next day he propoſed coming—A whirl of 
thought ran through her brain with incre- 
dible ſwiftneſs - hat could ſhe do? Io 
conduct herſelf ?—tlow avoid him? To 
ſee him; ever again to behold him would 
be worſe than death What he! on whom 
all her confidence had been placed to dar? 
inſult her with ſo diſhonourable a propoſal! 
-—Could it be poſſible?— How had ſhe 
been deceived !—But this was loſing time, 
tne preſent moment mult be given to action 
—for deliberation ſhe ſhould have full time 
by and by—In a minute ſhe went to Mrs. 
Travers, telling her ſomething of the ut- 
| moſt importance called her away, That 
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ſhe would do herſelf the honour of writing 
to her in a few days, but that the vecaſion - 
was too preſſing to admit of delay—Mrs, 
Travers was ſorry to part with her agree- 
able companion, but politely acquiſced | 
without thole painful enquiries which ſome 
people from a miltaken notion of friend- 
ſhip perplex their acquaintance with, when 
it is out of their power to give a ſatisfac- 
| tory account, and yet are willing to ap- 
| pear myſterious—As ſhe appeared eaſy, 
| Arpaſia hoped ſhe was ſo and that ſhe gave 
her credit for having particulat buſineſs, 
which as it did not concern her, ſhe thought 
not about. 

Hes next care was to ſend for a Chaie, 
and affiſt Catherine in putting up her 
cloaths—All this was ſoon accompliſhed 
but where ſhe ſhould direct the chaiſe to 
89, or which road to take ſhe knew not 
- She was a ſtranger to the country, Where 
then ſhould ſhe conceal herſelt? — She had 
| heard London was the moit likely place to 
elude the ſcarch of any one—Indeed ſhe 
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had no alternative, for ſhe knew not i. 
elſe to hide her head —Melancholy th — 
he wide world was before het. t 

2 ſpot did ſhe know on the habitable 2luve 
where ſhe could reſide. 


CaTHeRINE had lived with her from in- 


fancy ſhe had received a good education 
for one in the lower claſs of life and poſ- 


ſelled mot excellent principles Arpaſia 
had the! lift 1 ot her, but there 


Was 42 1 her lituation that preclu- 
ded -- unication To no one could ſhe 


have diſcovered the grief that preyed on 
her mind—She told her ſhe had particular 
realons for quitting Hornchurch tor ſome 


time — And as her legacy would not become 
due, ſhe ſhould remain in town till it was 
 paid—Shou'd then take the opportunity 


of purchaſing in the funds, ſeiiiing a cor- 


reſpondence with her banker, and look 


out for ſome peaceful habitation wherein 
to paſs her days Catherine was grieved 
to hear the final reſolution ot her lady; not 
that retirement was an irkſome ſituation 

to 


V 


to her, but that ſhe had always hoped Ar- 
paſia would liſten to ſome of thele grand 

offers, as ſhe called them, and by appear- 

ing with eclat in the world, mortify the 


Hanburys, who had ſo unjuſtly triumphed 
over her in gaining her eſtate, 
ARPasIa took a polite leave of Mrs, 


Travers, and with her faithful Catherine | 
ſet off the hardly knew whither—as little 


too ſhe cared, provided ſhe was carried far 


away from Lord Derville—At Ilford ſhe 


diſcharged her chaiſe, and took à flight 


repaſt, being ignorant when ſhe got to 


London where ſhe ſhould find a lodging or 
ny accommodation—She aſked her maid 


if ſhe knew any one that let lodgings—and 


yet if ſhe had, it muſt have been ſome one 


that the Derville family were known by. 


From Ilford to London her mind was har- 


raſſed by a thouſand ſchemes— Why will | 
e you not go to Lady Anne's ?” Catherine 


_ enquired, 


8. BELIEVE,” anſwered the, « her lady 
60 ſnip 1s out of town, I cannot 70 thither.” 
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The very agitation of her ſpirits ſup- 


ported her, by preventing their ſinking, 


Ir was late in the afternoon when they 


arrived at White Chapel church. — The 
poſt- boy aſked what part of the town he 


ſhould drive to? It was a queſtion Arpa- 


ſia could not readily reſolve - merely be- 


cauſe it came firſt in her head, ſhe ſaid, 


Drive to Oxford- ſtreet. He cracked 
his whip and ſet off— Oh! good Hea- 
ven l' ſhe exclaimed, ** No, that will 
& not do. It is too near Portman-ſquare.” 


Turr both called to the boy, but the 
ſound of the carriage on the ſtones, and 


the rattling of others, prevented his hearing 


them. 

Is Lombard-ſtreet they met with a ſtop, 
when Arpaſia took the opportunity of bid. 
ding the boy go to Piccadilly inftead of 
Oxford-itrezt—1 ie gave a ſignificant nod 


and whipped up his horſes almoſt into a 
| gallop to ſhew his dexterity—T hey went 
on at a good rate till they came pretty near 


St. James's Church, when off flew one of 


the hind wheels and down came the chaiſe 
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Alt was on the ſide where Catherine ſat, 
who was a good deal hurt. A crowd 
| of people gathered round them; they were 
got out with ſome difficulty It is well 
known how ſoon a number of idle gazers 
are preſently collected on ſuch an occaſion 
in the ſtreets of our metropolis—T he ac- 
cident, the fright, and the certain delay it 
would cauſe, hurried Arpaſia extremely— 
She ſaw too that Catherine was a great 
ſufferer. The events of the day had almoſt 
bewildered her mind; it was now getting 
duſk, and the circumſtance of not know. 
ing whither to go, added to the confuſion. 
of her brain—Some humane perſons had 
taken Catherine into a houſe, while Ar- 
paſia was ſtanding gazing on the ſhattered 
vehicle, but her thoughts 100 abſorbed, 
too perplexed to know ſhe was doing ſo— 
% What is to become of me?” ſhe ſaid in 
an inward voice, and caſting her eyes up 
to heaven : when at that inſtant, the other 
ſide of the way, ſhe plainly diſcerned Lord 
' Derville—ſhe ſtarted—the fear of being 
ü = ; i 


n i» 


ſeen by him now engroſled every faculty , 


ſhe ran into the church- yard, haſtily croſ- 


ing into Jermyn-ſtreet=ſhe ſtopped not, 
or looked behind her, but ſtill went on as 
fſt as ſhe could walk, without taking ne- 
tice which way ſhe turned, or having any 
idea of danger from miſſing her way _ 
She had ſome confuſed recolle&ion about 
having ordered the chaiſe to Piccadilly, 


but ſhe knew not ſhe was there when the 
accident happened—ſhe only hoped as ſhe 
had walked ſome conſiderable time that 
the dreaded Lord Derville would be ef- 
fectually prevented finding her — as ſhe 


could figure to herſelf nothing ſo wretched 


as ſhe ſhould be from ſuch a rencontre. 
Tur remembrance of Catherine now re- 


turned to her imagination ſhe ſtopped— _ 


ſhe ſtrove to collect her ſcattered reaſon— 
but found herſelf uncqual to the talk ; ter- 


rified at the imbecillity of mind Ne die 


covered, her eyes filled with tears“ Oh!“ 


cried ſhe “ how weak Jam! —-IHvery one 
that paſſed, ſtared at her. Tler clegan: 


Es: figure 


. 


figure, the agitation that was painted in 


her beautiful face, called their attention; 
but it was momentary Every one took 
up their opinion, and went on their way - 


She went on too—but without knowing 


| where her ſteps would lead her She went 
up a kind of little ſquare, but to her great 


diſappointment found ſhe could go no fur- 


ther; on her returning back, ſhe recol. 
lected ſhe might take a Hackney coach or 
a chair The thought relieved her, as ſhe 
might by driving to Piccadilly, happily 

find out where Catherine was—Pleaſed 

with her idea ſhe tripped lightly on, when 
a carriage drove up to the entrance of the 
place—and a lady deſeended from it. Ar, 


paſia, paying little attention to her ſitua- 


tion had near been puſhed down by the 


horſes. The lady ſaw the circumſtance, 


and ſtruck with the intereſting appearanee 
of Arpaſia, humanely went up to her to 


enquire if ſhe was hurt; when the extreme 
politeneſs of her countenance, and a wild- 
neſs in her eyes, which were red with weep⸗ 
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ing, maile > her redouble the earneſtneſs of 
her ad reis. 


On! you are hurt you are il—My 


dear madam you look ready to taint.— 
« Here, John, afſiſt the lady into the 
« houſe—Do, my {weet young lady, give 


« me leave to offer you ſometlung — Poor 


Bs thing ! how ſhe trembles,” The voice 


of pity and compaſſion, to one who but the 
moment before ſeemed ſeparated from the 


Whole world, funk deep in the wounded 


breaſt of Arpaſia; ſhe made a thouſand 
acknowledgements, while her exceſſive agi- 


tation almoſt rendered them 1narticulate— 


The lady of the houſe appeared the moſt 


| benevolent of being“ My dear madam,” 
| ſhe ſaid ©* ro whom can I ſend here 


« was you going to?“ 
Tuxsg fimple queſtions tortured Ar- 


paſia to the ſoul In thoſe few words were 


comprized all her miſery— Who ean I 
« ſend to?” ſhe repeated-—** Where was 


I going? Ah! who was I going from?“ 


—How cutting the reflections which aroſe 
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from queſtions put with tendernt ſsa ten- 


derneſs that ſeemed congenial to her own— 


Her tears Gowed faſt, though with hyſteric 
ſymptoms—lt was a long time before ſhe 


could relate the circumſtance of her chatle 
breaking down—and her having met with 
ſomething that alarmed her, even more 
than the accident, and occaſioned her wan» 


dering out of her knowledge, ſhe being al- 


moſt a ſtranger in London—Servants were 
immediately diſpatched to enquire where 
ſuch an accident had happened—the miſ- 
trels of the houſe begged her to compole 
herlelf. And do my dear,” ſhe added, 
« be thankful that you have fallen into 


6 good hands—1 will not loſe ſight of you 
e till you are replaced with your friends. 


« Good God ! what might have been your 
« fſituation if you had wandered about 
% much longer? -In ſhort, nothing was 
omitted to ſooth the diſtreſſed mind of Ar- 
paſia— The night was now advanced, and 


no information could be gathered; at the 


earneſt requeſt ot the lady, Arpaſia con- 
. | 9 TT | ſented 


ſented to IO to bed, for which purpoſe he 


was ſuppl: ed with every accommodation 
from lier row friend The viciflitudes of 
the paſt day could not be ſhut out by 
darkneſs— In full rorce they returned to 
the diſturbed mind of Arpaſiha—Her brain 
turned giddy, and in the language of 
Young, ſhe might be ſaid to 


% Eluborate a bleſſing from def pair,” 


For the violence of her feelings at laſt ren- 
dered her inſenſible of them and every thing 
elſe, In the morning ſhe was light-headed 


and in the higheſt paroxiſm of a fever, — 


'The enquiries were now ſuſpended in the 


fears for her ſafety—A phyſician of emi- 


nence was called in, and every other aſſiſt. 


ance adminiſtered with the utmoſt care; in 


a few days, a good conſtitution and good 


attendance left nothing but weakneſs re- 
maining ; though her mind now began to 


feel with its full force the hapleſs ſtate ſhe 
was in, and the cruel uncertainty of dif- 
covering where Catherine was, and whe- 
ther ſhe had met with the almoſt unex- 
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ampled kindneſs herſelf had experienced 
Again every enquiry was ſet on foot, and 
the lady propoſed advertiſing as the readieſt 
means Arpaſia drew up a few lines which 
would be ſufficiently intelligible to her 
maid, if it was ſo lucky to meet her eye; 
to which the lady added the place where 
the advertizer was to be met with, and 
gave her ſcrvant directions to carry it to 
the printer of the Morning Herald. 

To reſtore peace to the mind of our 
heroine, her good friend took every occa- 
ſion of varying her amuſements, and ren- 
dering the tedious hours of ſuſpenſe leſs 
paintul—She ſeemed a woman of liberal 
education, and though no longer young, 
the remains of beauty were viſible She had 
a manner inſinuating, and likely to con- 
ciliate the heart of fo artleſs a being as Ar- 

paſia—She preſſed on her a thouſand ac- 
commodations, which, however, nothing 
could prevail on her to accept.—There 
were drawers full of every change of dreſs 
for her uſe— The moſt coſtly wines, the 


molt 
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moſt delicate eatables, with a protuſion 
of every thing that luxury could with for 
Theſe attentions rather gave pain to the 
gueſt, becauſe ſhe Knew her inability * 

repay them, as her generous and grateful 

| heart would have been inclined todo, 
Wirn her confinement and waiting for 
the advertiſement, with allowance for its 
being noticed, ſhe had now been an inmate 
of this houſe ten days And ſhe was de- 
termined the next morning to ſally forth, 
in the carriage of her patroneſs, and not 
give over her ſearch till ſne had found out 
where it was the accident happened, and 
be led by that information to the place 
where Catherine was, together with her 
cloaths and ſome valuable things, which 
were now of the utmoſt importance to her 
—as from the faſhion and appearance of 
every thing about her, ſhe was aware that 
a pecuniary return would not be accepted 
or even proper to offer In her owa mind, 
then, ſhe had appropriated an elegant pair 
of pearl bracelets with diamond fiiders, 
C 5 Nhlc. 1 
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which had been her mother's, and were of 


the fineſt kind, as a ſmall return for the 
kindneſs and protection ſhe had received 
in the time of abſolute need. OE 
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All is not Gold that glitters, 


8 ORRY am I, for the honour of human 
nature, that on inveſtigation it too ſeldom 
happens, that ſuch kindneſſes and hoſpi- 
tality as inſpired Arpaſia with the molt 
grateful feelings, has any other ſource than 
that too common one of ſelf. intereſt. In 
one word however the meaning will be 
fully explained. The houſe in which the 
poor wanderer had met with ſo opportune 
an alylum was ſituated in King's Place. 
Every claſs of readers has heard of foch a 
manſon. Happy are thoſe who know it 
but by name! IL „„ 
To acquire ſuch a prize the miſtreſs of 
the houſe thought no purchale ill beſtowed. 
Even in the hour of diſtreſs and terror ſhe. 
diicovered beauties of no common rate; 
CS | | non 
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now that health returned, the ſoft bloom 
on her cheeks gave a brilliancy to her fea- 
tures, which were formed to ſpeak the 
ſentiments of her ſoul, that rendered her 


doubly attractive. 
Tur facility, in this too licentious age, 


of female ſeduction had almoſt made a 


virtuous character in that houſe a miracle, 


that might have been formerly poſſible, 
but now ſcarce credited. To have really 
a freſh ſubject to introduce, and thrown 
into her hands by a lucky chance, filled 
the mind of this vile woman with the moſt 
fattering proſpect of gain. She had a 
friend to whom ſhe ever acknowledged 
herſelf under the higheſt obligations ; and 


tio whom, from the firſt moment the un- 


tuſpecting victim was ſeated in her houſe, 
ſhe had devoted her. This valuable friend 
was no other than the noble Earl of Car- 
berry. It will be eafily conceived that the 
mealures Arpaſia ſuppoſed they were pur- 
luing with avidity, went no farther than 
Was | neceſſary to ſooth her mind, and pre- 
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ſerve it untinctured by ſuſpicion. Her 
poſitive reſolution of ſetting off the next 
morning in ſearch of Catherine, expedited 
the plan of the old lady; for, although 
| the well knew ſhe might manage ſo as to 
preclude all advantage to her viſitor from 
the enquiry, yet ſhe might gain informa» 
tion who it was to whom ſhe had been in- 
debted, and thereby render the ſcheme ſhe. 
had in hand more difficult, if not totally 
defeat it. Not a moment then was to be 
loſt. She addreſſed the following biller 
to his lordſhip : 

« My good lord, 
Ar length fortune has put it in my 
« power to attempt a payment of the 


„ many obligations your lordſhip has, 


from time to time, conferred on me. 
« By the moſt fortunate accident in the 
ce world, one of the divineſt creatures 1 
« ever beheld, has been under my roof 
« for theſe ten days. Be not alarmed at 
that hint. Not a breath has blown on 
6 her, She is all ſpotleſs purity. Iwill 
not 


_ 
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not enter now into particulars. Come, 
and own that of all the girls you ever 
ſaw ſhe is the molt lovely, I ſhall ex- 
pect you with impatience. I cannot 
much longer keep up the appearance of 


© virtue and goodneſs, Happy it is for 
| © me that the town is ſo empty, and that 
I was prevented from going down with 


my numerous family to any of the wa- 
tering places. The firſt would have 
excited ſuſpicion from the concourſe of 
company that frequent my houſe, and 
the laſt would have prevented my meet- 
ing with this delicious norcecu, = 
« FL am, my lord, 
« Your lordihip's 
© Moſt devoted ſervant, 


' K N 


« King's Place.“ „ 


Tux ſervant, who carried this intelli- 


gence, was a ſtranger to the perſon of 
Lord Carberry, and being an ignorant 
fellow thought that he mult be a young 


man. He ſaw a carriage with coronets 


flanding at the door; and a gentleman, 


much 
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much of his own age, a into it; 
vithout farther enquiry he preſented the 
letter to him. Lord Derville, (for it was 
he, who had been paying a morning viſit 
to his father, then confined with a ſlight 
indiſpoſition) naturally concluding a letter 


delivered into his hand muſt be intended 


for him, never looked at the direction, 
but broke the ſeal, and began to peruſe it. 


Tae firſt ſentence ſerved not to alarm 


him, as he had frequently done ſervices to 


various perſons in indigent circumſtances 
but the next puzzled him extremely, 


which increaſed as he went on; when, 
looking at the ſignature, and ſeeing from 


whence it was dated, he was convinced 
there muſt be ſome miſtake. He ſhud- 


dered, when on examining the . 
he read 


« To the Right Honourable T 
« The Earl of Carberry.” 
Fox a moment he deliberated how he 


ſhould proceed. He again read over the 


infamous ſcroll. 5 1 will obey the ſum- 
5 mons,“ 
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* mons,” ſaid he. I will for once repre- 
« ſent my father. But my purpoſe ſhall 
e be to ſuccour and protect innocence and 


virtue, if I really can find ſuch qualities 
; * in King's Place.“ 


His footmen were all ahonihment, when 


on checking the ſtring he ordered the 
coachman to drive to Mrs. M—'s. Ir 


was a command they had never received 


from him, They laughed, and made their 
remarks on the alteration in their lord, 
congratulating themſelves on living more 
Jovial lives, (ſince ſervants always adopt 
the vices of their ſuperiors) now that he 
had entered on ſuch a plan as going in 
broad day to King's Place ! 3 


Tris was the firſt day Arpaſia had 


walked into a front room; and it was 


only to change the air a little that ſhe did 
ſo. The window of the chamber was 


open, and ſhe by chance ſtopped one in- 


ſtant to look out of it. She ſaw Lord 


Derville alight from his chariot. She 


heard him 2 his ſeryants to go home. 
5 
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She had leen and heard enough—pale, 


trembling, and juſt ready to fink in the 


earth, ſhe got back iutv the other room, 


and drank ſome water which kept her 
from fainting; but flill her terror re— 


Mus. M— was amazed to ſee the ſon 


inſtead of the father; and, with a con- 
ſtrained ſmile, aſked to what ſhe owed the 


honour of a viſit from Lord Derviile, 


whom but once, and that at the diſtance 


of ſome years, ſhe had ever ſcen before 
under her roof? 


IT was impoſſible not to obey ſuch a 


&« call of the houſe,” ſaid he with a ay 


air, © and I ſhould hope in this buſineſs 


64 might be allowed to repreſent my. 
te father with great propriety. You, my 


dear madam, underitand the etiquette of 
“% your own dominions, as to introduction 
„ and ſo forth. To my ſhame, T muſe 


declare my 1gnorance. I hope, therefore, 
« if J am doing wrong, that you will 
8 Place it o that account. In ſaying 

Which, 
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which, he put a ten pound note into her 
and, gently preſſing it. 


< InvzeD, my lord,“ ſhe ſaid with a gra- 
cious air, and the utmolt pleaſure bright- 


ening up her face 1 believe I ſhall not 


„ account the miſtake an unfortunate one. 


„ But how ſhall I ſettle it with your 
father? I had promiſed the firſt offering 
to him, and a promiſe with me is ſacre 


I 


«© Pro! he can never know it; the 


letter was delivered to me by accident. 


„Come, will you not introduce me. You 
% know I have loſt much _—— I: am 
anxious to repair my error. 

« Gop bleſs your ſweet face !” ſhe 


_ cried, looking wantonly at him“ I ſwear 
„I think you as handſome as my beauti. 


ful girl, Well, well, I muſt ſettle it 
« with my conſcience; fome how or 


« or other, about jockey ing my Lord 
> 


Carberry, I hope the merit of havinz 


converted the ſon will atone for the ſin 
c of having cheated the father. And cer- 
2 + rainly her age, for T do not think her 


12 more 
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ce more than ei Zhtcen, will ſuit your 
© twenty-three better than his ſifty-two. 
„ But ſome management is neceflary in 
« this buſineſs, for I muſt tell you how * 
met with her.“ She then began to relate 
to him the circumſtances already known 
to the reader, 


Tais converſation, though it confirmed 
Lord Derville in his ſentiments of pre- 


venting the deſtruction of an innocent 
victim, thrown by chance into the power of 


this harpy, he could have no pre-ſentiment 


that it was his adored Arpaſia. 


Tux poor ſoul was in the moſt cruel. 
agitation. She liſtened almoſt breathleſs if 
ſhe could hear his voice below; and though 
ſhe dreaded nothing io much, ſhe wondered 
ſhe had not heard fome meſſage from him, 


A maid ſervant at laſt came up to her, 
with the lady's requeſt ſhe would allow a 
_ gentleman, who wiſhed above all thinzs to 
ſee her, to wait on her in the adjoining 
_ Crefſing-room. Arpaſia hardly allowed 
the woman to deliver her meſſage “ No, 


ry nos ; 
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no, I cannot”. ſhe cried, walking about 


the room in agony. 
« He is the tweeteſt creature I ever 
* ſaw,” ſaid the ſervant—* fo handfome !” 


* [| know it—] I! now it“ —ſhe replicd, 
not knowing at all what ſhe ſaid—* Pray, 


* my good girl,” ſhe continued, recollect- 
'ng herſelf, and taking half a guinea from 
her purſe—** do me the favour to fay I am 
«* extremely indiſpoſed—ſay I have a re- 

turn of my fever — ſay” — cried ſhe, 

clapping her hand to her forehead, and 
panting for breath “ that I am almoſt diſ- 
«© trated” —which the wild look ſhe caſt, 
with the hurrying way of her ſpeaking did 
not contradict in the idea of the ſervant, 
who inſtantly carried the news to her miſ- 
treſs—Diſappointment threw her oft her 
guard, and with an oath ſhe declared ſhe | 


would not long indulge her humour. Lord 


Derville interpoled— He aſſured her he 


would not fail of calling the next day, and 


obtained her promile that no one e bur him- 


ſelf mould ſee her, 1 
Ween 


Wukd he was gone, ſhe ety, in 
no very good humour, repaired to the room 
of Arpaſia—She found her exceſſively agi- 
tated though much relieved by a copious : 
flood of tears. 
__ FearruLof unraveling her character to 
her, too ſoon Mrs. M— aſked her, how 
ſhe could be ſuch a little perverſe chit to 
refuſe ſeeing a gentleman, who was going 
to preſcribe ſomething of advantage to her, 
and who could have given her ſome infor- 
mation of her Joſt ſervant. 
« Goop Heaven!” cried the deceived 
Arpaſia, © I thought it had been Lord 
Derville.” 
* Do you know my lord then?“ de- 
manded Mrs. M— with ſurprize. 
„ On!” anſwered Arpaſia claſping her 


' hands together and burſting into a fieſh 


flood of tears Too well I do—lt was he 
„ who drove me from a ſheltering roof 


4 [rig to him all my diſtreſs is owing—I 


few to avoid him, and what might not 
E have 
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1 have been the conſequence, if in your | 


« likeneſs I had not met a pitying angel?“ 
So, ſo, then my pretty innocent,” 
cried Mrs. M, regardleſs of the delicate 


and grateful compliment in the latter part 
of Arpalia's ſpeech, © this is what may 


ce be called, a dead take-in. What, you 


are an old acquaintance then of his lord. 
e ſhip's?” ſhe aſked with a quickneſs of 


voice, and her air ſo changed, that Arpaſia 


looked all aftoniſhment. — © and have 
| © palmed yourſelf on me, as a poor inno- 
cent virtuous girl—and pray, my modeſt _ 
44 miſs, how long did you live with him? 


&« ] was a . at his houſe, madam,“ 


_ repliel Arpaſia, drawing back from her, | 


6 till I am lorry to ſay— yet it is too 
« well known, the miſconduct of Lady 


Derville, made it neceſſary to remove 
e 
_ * Axy pray,” returned the other, hat 
4 cauſe could you have to refuſe ſeeing his 
_* lordſhip—or indeed any voy I wiſhed 


— vou to ſee ? * 


| 
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ce I cannot underſtand,” replied Ar- 


_ palia, with a cold, but rather reſolute air, 
«© why my refulal of ſecing any company, 
* fjtuated as I am, can have occaſioned ſo 
great an alteration in your behaviour to 
„ me—I will not, though I have great 


* cauſe of complaint againſt his lordſhip, 


r believe that he would deſcend to the 


« meanneſs of a falſhood ; yet without it, 
« how he could have induced you to hold 


„ ſuch improper and * 
language, I know not.“ 


* I BELIEVE you are both made up of 


* falſhood, for my part”— was the rude 


anſwer. 

Axreas14 felt a ſpark of indignation riſe, 
but ſhe repreſſed it—and told her“ ſhe 
% was ſorry that the obligations ſhe had 
received, and which ſhe had hoped ever 
* toretain the memory of with gratitude, 


© ſhovld in part have been fo cancelled.” 


„ CANCELLED ! No madam, do nor 
„ think ſo, I beſeech . ſhall take 


0 care 


e 


* with which it was offered.” 


48 % 3s is ans 
<« care to have the obligation repaid, I 
give you my word, before we part.“ 


ApASILIA was thunderſtrucck! 


Mas. M—went on—“ And let me in- 


4 form you too, madam, that I expect you 


to behave very differently when my | lord 


comes to morrow.“ 
«@ NetTHER to-morrow, or ever vill! 
©® ſee Lord Derville,“ ſaid Arpaſia, whoſe , 


anger was now very juſtly raiſed from the 


inſolence of the demand. 


© WoNDER how you will help your- 
« ſelf ? 


„% WHAT power can a oblige me?” aſked 


Arpaſia—* Before ro-morrow, madam, I 


* ſhall ſeek out ſome place, from whence [ | 


« ſhall hope to receive that intelligence of | 


* my ſervant and cloaths, which 1 fear 
has not been proſecuted with the zeal | 


STUNG with the reproof—and her wicked | 


out, throwing her intirely off her guard, 


* Pi be d, 2 laid ſhe © if you lcave 


6 this . 


7 0 | 


conſcience ſuggeſting that ſhe was found 


| 


. 


[ 


Ve 
his 
| 
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te this houſe till I am ſatisfied for all the 
Þ « expences I have been at!“ 


« Ix what houſe can I be,” cried Are 


paſia pale and trembling, «where fuch -—- 
* expreſſions can be uttered by any thing 


« in female ſhape? Be not alarmed, ma- 


e dam, you ſhall be paid—amply paid, 
c for every thing—I am not to be your 


« priſoner, I hope.” She put her hand 


in her pocket and taking out ſome money, 
though ſhe was ſo agitated as to be ſcarce 


able to ſtand, ſhe went up to her, What 


4 js your demand? I am ready to ſatisfy 


&« jt—-only let me quit a houſe, the miſtreſs 
& of which, till within this hour, I thought 


e a benevolent angel.” 


 & Axy what do you think of her now?“ 
ſaid ſhe, with her arms placed a kimbo, 
and looking with a ſaucy flare in her face. 
Areasla diſdained a reply — “ For 
“ Heaven's ſake, madam, repay yourſelf 


_ © what I owe you—and let me be gone” — 


the held about five guineas in her hand, 
and motioned it towards her—The wretch _ 
Vol. III. 8 gave 
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gave her hand a toſs and tlirew the money 

on the floor, which ſhe aſſiſted not in n pick 
20g up. 

1 In not accept of that paltry ſum, 

0” I aſſure you,” ſaid ſhe—* My houle 18 

not kept by ſuch trumpery doings.” 

„ OxLy then ſay what you will have me 
« do?” cried Arpaſia impatiently, and 


| 

4 
Fi 
1 
4 


1 % do not heap inſolencies on me till I can 
4 bear them no longer.” 

4 « How curſed unlucky,” ſaid the vile 
B creature, © that my letter ſhould fall in 


« that canting puppy's hands inſtead of his 
4 « father! The buſineſs would have been 
F * half over, if my Lord Carberry had; « 
come! | 
Tuts was much beyond the apprehen- « 
fion of Arpaſia—yet the name of Lord 
Carberry filled her with horror She again 
requeſted to know what ſum would anſwer c 

the demand. | 
Word the devil liad had you, before 1 
«] ever ſaw you!“ ſaid the violent weetch 60 


—* I thought to have made a thouſand of 
| | * you. . 


| 
* 


(. you at leaſt — nd now, after all my 
4 trouble, 1 ſhall be chouſed at laſt-I 
„again aſk you, will you conſent to ſee. 
; Lind Derville—or (if I get rid of his 
8 0 importunity, which I ſhall try ey} my 
„Lord Carberry.“ 
e „ Ou! my God,” cried Arpaſia, throw- 
d ing herſelf into a chair, © What can all 
n „ this lead to?—Tell me in as few words 
« as you can, what I am to trult to, while 
le „ my ſenſes remain to allow me to act 
in „ reaſonably.” I. 
his Wu then, in few words, for I do 1t. 
en 44 like throwing away time for nothing — 
| “ I ſhould have thought vou before this 
KB miglit have underſtogd!: my meaning 
Lord Carherry would give one of bits 
ard | 66 eyes to have you fond of him.“ 


* 


« LORD CanBzR ay ! does he then know- 
where lam?” | 
| © I UNDe&sTAND you as little as you 
fore, * pretend to do me,” ſhe repliet—* Ho * 
etch 4 ever, I mu't 1peak plain, I find; Can you 
i want to be informed that this houle is 


| 10 2 ++ kept | 
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: cc kept for the reception of ſuch centle. 
„ men, as wiſh for kind-hearted girls: 


Nov do you underſtand me?“ 


„ Oh! too well! too well!“ cried Ar- 5 


paſia, ſinking down in an agony of tears 


and juſt fainting—* May I hope that you 
„will comply with the cuſtom of the 


< houſe ?”? 


« MonsTzr of impiety and wicked. | 
40 neſs,” cried ſhe in a voice that made the 
wretch ſhrink within herſelf, © Urge me 
& not to do a deed of deſperation ! I have 
offered you payment for the expences I | 
ce have incurred—Let me know this in- 
« ſtant what they amount to—and detain | 


© meat your peril!” 


Hex manner impreſſed the vile M. with 
only a temporary fear She ſtalked up to 
— « I ſhall bring you my bill preſently | 
4 A have humbled haughtier ſpirits than 
& yours many a time—1 will give you the 
alternative of quietly ſubmitting, or on 
a refuſal, and an inability to ſatisfy my 
20 demand, 1 ſhall ſhew you the inſide of a I 


E priſon” 


. 
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G priſon? '—ſiying which, ſhe wall red Ou 


of the room. 
Hap it not been for the i interpoſition of 


Providence, Arpaſia would have been in- 


volved in ſtill more deplorable circum- 


ſtances but happily the good ſenſe ſhe re- 


ceived from Heaven, ſtood her in the Ut- 
moſt ſtead She had ſome bank notes about 


her, which ſhe was on the point of ac- 
quainting Mrs, M— with—who, had ſhe 


known the ſtrength of her purſe, would 


have encreaſed her demand ſtill higher, ſo 
as to render the payment impoſſible—Ar- 
paſia in a moment ſaw the predicament in 


which ſhe was placed and rightiy judged 


that ſhe ſhould, in ſo well governed a city, 


have a much better chance by throwing 


herſelf on its laws, and conſequently un- 


der its protection, than by remaining an 


hour longer at the mercy of ſuch a diſgrace 


of her ſex—She therefore ſuffered her to 
continue under the idea that five guineas 
was the whole of the money ſhe could at 

D 1 preſent 


„ 4 1 8 I A. 


preſent command—ond as to the qugrace | 
of prijon—ſhe weighe it that as very light 
ic the infamy of the huvic where he at pre- 
lent was, N 


CHAP. 
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Mx 8. M ſoon returned with a long 


bill, made up of a variety of items—toge- 


ther with the advice of a phyſician, apo- 


thecary, &c.— the whole making twenty- | 
five pounds—* There,” ſaid the brute— 


« jr will ſink your purſe I fancy.“ 


„ Sixk it indeed!” cried Arpaſia, 
fighing, but continued with a degree of 
ſpirit—"* 1 ſuppoſe you have been very 
& reaſonable in your charges, madaty ?“ 


This hint produced a hearty curſe in the 


groſſeſt language—Arpaſia could but lift 
up her eyes in amazement, that human 
nature in the ſofter ſex could be ſo deba- 
fed by vice. 

« Have you conſidered of my propo- 


; « ſal * laid Mrs. M. 


D - 1 


= 
&« TT required none!” was the anſwer. 
_« You are determined then to drive me 


et 


06 


* do not conſent to my plan.” 


6 


& * 


A . 


to extremities ?—A priſon, I fancy, will 
tame your proud ſpiric—I have a bailiff 
© 


ready to execute a Writ on you, if you 


cc As you pleaſe—l cannot pay a bill of 


twenty · five pounds, with only a fifth of 
the money—1 have effects ellewhere— 


but 1 cannot at preſent obtain them,” 


<4 Pray fend Mr. Ward in—Elere, fir, 


40 


4 


4c 
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cc 


& - 


is a pretty lady who will neither lead or 


drive—ſhe owes me this ſum of money, 


and I have offered her a fair opportunity 


of clearing wich me, and ſhe has the 


laucineſs to ſcorn me — Tou and I are 


no ſtrangers to cach other, Mr. Ward—. 


You underſtand me:?“ 
ArPpaia dreading ſome infamous com- 


pact between them ſelt all that ſpirit riſe 
which never forſook her on proper occa- 


ions; looking at the ſheriff's officer with 


6. 


all the dignity of injured virtue“ And 
* underſtand me too, fir, that I am an 
« Engliſh 


v——— UU—U—U— — — 


: 
|. 
! 
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is 
* 
* 
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ce Engliſh woman of family—That I claim 
«& the protection of the laws—It I am in- 
&« ſulted by any of its inſtruments, be ſure 
« ye ſhall all be called to ſevere account. 
„Jam your priſoner—this lady tells you 
« am. Conduct me to ſome place of 
« ſafety, and I will thank you—for here 
] feel myſelf in danger.“ 
Cone, come, young lady,” ſaid 
Ward —“ you will have nothing to fear 
from me Thank God, I have ladies of 
« family, and gentlemen of family too, 
0 very often at my ene. 
lx is of no conſequence,” ſaid Arpa- 
fa, © let a coach be ſent for, I am impa- 
tient to be gone.” 

“ Bur you will be more impatient to 
& return, I believe, before the week is out 
« —what ſay you, Mr. Ward? — Fou re- 
member Patty Corbyn, aye, poor thing! 
& ſhe is as happy as the day is long now.“ 
Tas coach was announced moſt 
joy ful ſound to poor Arpaſia, why wound 
ha ve thought Newgate itlelt, preferable to 
D 5 ” tha 


n 
the roof of ſuch a vile wretch. She affec- 
tedly wiſhed her a pleaſant ride.“ Oh!“ 


cried Arpaſia,“ with what different feel- 


„ ings [ quit your preſence, I hope for 


„ ever, to what I ſhould have done, had 


„you been in reality what you appeared! 
« Miſtaken, guilty woman! What felicity 


& can the ruin of thy own ſex be to thy 


« heart when on thy death-bed ! When 


every one of the poor deluded wretches 


fall lift up their voices, and imprecate 


curſes on thy devoted head | And when 
« the all- righteous Judge mall denounce 


ee thy ſentence !“ 


Tur commanding figure and beauty of 


Arpalia ſtruck an awe into the officer, 
who made twenty bows as he followed her 
to the coach. Happy was ſhe when ſhe 
got into it! She aſke where ſhe was to be 
Carried ? Sr. 

* To his houſe, and a very good one 
c it was, where ſhe might have the beſt of 


66 accy mmodations.““ 


© AnD how !. long am I to remain there! 2” 
| « War, 
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„ Wiy, if you do not get bail in 


& twenty-four Hours, you will be carried 
« to Newgate.“ 


„Bor will not paying the money pre- 


event the diſgrace of going to Newgate?“ 


& CERTAINLY ; but — M lays 
« you have it not to pay.” by 

« ] ursr endeavour to procure it.” 

WHEN they arrived at the officer's 


| houſe in Carey-ſtreet, the was {hewn into 


a very decent room, only the bars at the 


window made her ſhudder ; but ſhe in- 
ſtantly poured forth her thankful praiſes 
to Heaven, for extricating her from the 


diabolical hands of Mrs M—. 

Mx. Wasp, who, though in his way a 
very good fort of man, never forgot his 
own intereſt, reminded Arpalia that ſhe had 


not dined ; and deſired to know what he 
| ſhould have the pleaſure of procuring her, 


Se thanked him with great [weernels ; 


but ſaid ſhe had no appetite. © No appe— 
2 tite !” he grumbled, “but other People 


an cat it you cannot. wy 
Ds „ Lonp 


„ A 


« Lonp bleſs me !” ſaid ſhe, © have you 


« not dined ? Do not let me detain you. 


oY 1 want no attendance.” 


By my foul, madam, you are very 
© comical, or elſe very Ignorant. I can ſee 


that with half an eye. Why, don't 
you know as it is common for people 
„ in ſuch places to call for N 
whether they hſes it or not.” 

AxPas1a, as he gave her credit for, was 
certainly very ignorant of the ways of the 


4 


La) 


| houſe; but begged him. to pardon her | 


want of knowledge, and order what he 

liked from a tavern, : 
% Nax, nay, madam, it ſhall never be 

* ſaid of Bob Ward, that he impoſed on 


* a generous lady. I have that in my 


„ houſe, though I ſhould not ſay it, as 
* good as ever you will meet with in a ta- 
vern, let the next be where it will. From 


the belt madeira wine down to right 


* hollands, Shall I fetch you a bottle.” 


© Xo, no— WII, yes—you may, if you 


1 pleaſe,” 
« AYE 


— 


| 
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« Ayr, aye, | 2 thought as how you 


4 would come to. God bleſs you, madam. 
« Why, you are as handſome as an angel, 
« Aye, aye, this is ſomething ;” for Ar- 
5 paſia, to conciliate his favour, put a guinea 
in his hand, bidding him let her have lome 
* coffee and bread and butter. 


TH, left to herſelf, ſhe began her Al- 
berations on the manner of her proceeding. 


As to better lodgings for that night, it now | 


being ſeven o'clock, ſhe could not think 
of. While ſhe was his priſoner ſhe knew 


the mult be ſafe; for he, being very com- 


municative, had told her how much he 
was anſwerable for her appearance, unleſs 
bail was procured. She had pen and ink 
brought her ; and ſhe drew up an adver- 
tiſement to be put that evening in the 
different papers, purporting where ſhe 


could be heard of, and deſcribing her 
; fervant, and what ſhe could recolle& of 
her boxes, &c. And, having placed our 
fair heroine in a ſafe, though not very eli- 
gible ſituation, let us return to Lord Der- 


ville, 


C 
ville, after his viſit to the King's Place 
| manſion, = | 
Us poſſeſſed a ſufficient portion of | 
knight errantry to feel very much inte- 
reſted in the fate of the poor young crea- oy 
ture, who had fallen thus in the fangs of | | 
ſuch a harpy as M, and a determination | 
to purſue his ſcheme of extricating her, if | * 
on farther knowledge ſhe ſhould prove a 
girl of virtue, and not a decoy. Such too 5 
often theſe women dreſs up, and inſtruct | * 
to enfnare the credulous, and this he was 
almoſt ready to ſuſpect from the character } 
of the governels of the caſtle, 
H went at five to dine with his uncle; 
and, as they were ſitting after dinner, Mr. 
Travers happened to mention ſomething | 
that had appeared in one of the morning | 
prints a week before. It was relative to | 
political matters. Lord Derville had not ©. 
Noticed it, A parcel of newſpapers were | 
produced, and they each began examining | 
them to find the paragraph; when the | 
following advertiſement arreſted the ſight, | 
0 . and | 
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and almoſt benumbed the ſenſes of his 
lordſhip— 


A Poſt- chaiſe brought down. 
«The young lady who left Hornchurch, 


| « Effex, on Tuelday the 4th of September 
 * inſtant, with her maid ſervant C. W. 


* and who, by the accident of the wheel 


© of the chaiſe coming off in Piccadilly, 


“ near St. James's church, was ſeparated 


from her ſervant, is moſt earneſtly 
& requeſted to ſend fome intelligence to 
„ C. W. who remains at Mr. Wilſon's, a 


cheeſemonger, oppoſite the above church. 
„The lady was dreſſed in a black cloth 


« riding habit; black hat and feathers; 


« neckcloth, ruffles and frill, hemmed 
* and welted cambrick ; a gold-headed 
5 cane, with the cyphers A. H. Her per- 


4 ſon is extremely handſome, tall, flender ; 
light brown hair, hanging in loole ring- 


“lets on her ſoulders, and lg braid 


behind.“ 


« My God!“ 1 Lord Derville, 


5 * have you ſeen this advertiſement ?” 


But 
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But before Mr. Travers could look at it, 
he related to him the tranſactions of the 
morning, and the circumſtance of the 
letter to his father. 


Travins ſtarted up, with a violent ex- | 
clamacion declared it muſt be her. It 


could be no other than Arpaſia. But why 
ſhould i.e leave my filter Travers? He 
got no information from Lord Derville on 
that hea:! : nor did he ſtay fot it. He was 


all hurry end confuſion. Firſt he would 
go to the ole brimſtone's, as he called her 


—then he would go to Wilſon's. The 
former ſcheme was adopted, becauſe ſend- 
ing to Wilſon's for Catherine would an- 
ſwer no good purpoſe. Away then they 
poſted, and arrived at King's Place, about 
an Four after Arpaſia, together with her 
chaperon, had left it. 


LoRDp Derviille prevailed on Mr. | 
Trave: '3 to remain below ſtairs, as he 
thought his impetucſity would rather re- 


tard than facilitate matters. He was ſhewed 


into a little drawing-room, where ſat | 


pretty 


— 
5 


et 
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| pretty girl, who ſeemed much delighted 
with his appearance, though her features 
changed when he coldly replied, to her 
' enquiry if ſhe could be ſo happy as to 


render him any ſervice, that his buſineſs 


| was at preſent with Mrs. M—, But a fe- 
male who has parted with the brighteſt 
| jewel in her poſſeſſion, modeſty, cannot | 
ſoon be repulſed. She caſt a moſt al- 


luring glance at him, which affectd him 


as much as if he had been blind.“ Pſhaw !* 
ſhe cried, © what can you want with an 
old woman? She muſt certainly be the 
A * paſſport to the youthful.” 


« ExacTLy ſo: That is the reaſon why 


1 wiſh to ſee her. You do not infringe 
( on one another's properties I am certain. 
| © I am engaged to a blooming beauty, 
. who is but lately an inmate of this 


* manſion.” 
« ] xnow who you mean but ſhe is 


& gone.“ 


« Gone ! where the devil; is ſhe gone to?” - 
cc To 


| 


T 
„ To learn her leſſon properly—in the 
* fame ſchool where I was taught mine.“ 
Tae old woman ener at this mo- 
ment. © Oh! my lord, it is you re- 
„ turned again. Well, you had better 


. OOO 


4 _— 


« taken my advice, and flruck chile thel 
8 jon cas bot; tor 1 never ſaw ſuch al 
4 little determined fury in my lite—l} 


« warrant I bring her down.” | 
& TAXE care what you do,” cricd he; 
with a fierce tone“ You little know who 


* you have with you. She is one of the 
& beſt families of the kingdom, and if you 
* have injured her in the tythe of a hair, 
e the torments of hell will not be hot 
% enough for you. Where is ſhe ? Let 


«© me ſee her.” 


« au ſure I offered her no harm,“ 


anſwered the beldame a little frightened, — 


« To be ſure I told her ſhe ſhould pay 
« me for my trouble and expence, and 
„your lordſhip may think it was no ſmall} 
& ſum. Indeed I fhould not have minded 
it of a ruſh—for, thank God and“ 
6 good 
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good friends, I have a pretty income. 
But ſhe was ſuch an obſtreperous creature 


there was no doing quietly with her. 


Why, what could be more civil than 
my meiTage on your account? No; ice 


you !—no ; that ſhe would not! never 


as long as ſhe lived.” 
«© SEE me!“ cried he impatiently— 


4 You did not tell her it was me ?” 


« Wny, how ſhould 1 know you was 


=; 


* 


acquainted with her?“ 


« AxD when ſhe heard my name, did 


ſhe refuſe to ſee me? 
« On ! I have not words to tell you 


half ſhe ſaid ; ſuch a tragedy rant I 


never heard out of the garden. It was 
to you ſhe owed all the evil and diſtreſs 
ſhe was now labouring under. Io 


avoid you ſhe had encountered all theſe 


hardſhips, and till to avoid you ſhe. 
would go to priſon—and ſo ſhe 1s—that 


is to the ſheriff's officer.” 


* To priſon {—To avoid me !—Oh ! 1 


« my beloved Arpaſia, what have you 


ce { ſuſtered ! 
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06 ſuffered ! What have r done to incur 
uch diſpleaſure EM 


II ran down halt diſtracted to his uncle; 
who, in a moment, was in as great 4 


it to the devil. © Oh! for Heaven's ſake,” 
cried Lord Derville, © loſe no time now, 
« do go to the dear unhappy creature, 
© What prejudice ſhe can have taken 
ce againſt me I know not ; but while ſhe 
« is influenced by it I will not appear 
before her. I will go to Catherine, 
« and ſend her to you. He then took 
proper directions to Ward's houſe, which 
he made Mr. Travers clearly comprehend, 
who drove immediately to Carey-ſtreet., 
He ran as faſt as he could to Wilſon's ; 
where he found poor Catherine, who was 
almoſt heart-broken, and ſtill very ill from 


her bruiſes. She had fallen into the moſt 


humane hands in the world, who trie 


every method to conſole her, and to employ | 
means of diſcovering the loſt Arpaſia. 
. Catherine, 


pPhrenzy as himſelf, He was for ſetting ſire | 
to the houſe, and blowing the miſtreſs of 
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Catherine, who judged her lady had very 
particular reaſons for avoiding both Lady 
Anne and Lord Derville, thought there 


could be no ule in enquiring at either of 
thoſe houſes. Ten days had now claj:i-d. 


She propoled going out herſelf next day. 


The advertiſements had been repeated; 


and Mrs, M. had certainly ſeen them; but 


U 


it being ſo much her intereſt to ſecrete the 


circumſtance from Arpaſia, ſhe took care 


the papers containing it ſhould never 


come in her ſight, Catherine, who doated 
on her miſtreſs, wept like a child when 


Lord Derville aſſured her ſhe ſhould have 


the happineſs of ſeeing her that evenings 
He took her in a hackney coach, with 
ſome linen, which Catherine thought would 
be very acceptable; ſhe not knowing how 
generous Mrs, M— had been, in that and 

every other attention to her, while ſhe had 
reaſon to flatter herſelf with an adequate 
return; though ſhe now filled the houſe 
with curſes and the moſt horrid blaſphe- 
mies at the fruſtration of her diabolical 
mackinations. - CHAP, 
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CHAP, LI. 


The Happy Meeting. 


- 


A BuyyER or two of madeira, unlocked 


the cells in Mr, Ward's heart, where his 
good nature lay, to be produced in mall 
parcels, as occaſion required while he 


went for the bottle, Arpaſia ripped the 
lining of her riding hat, in which ſhe had 
cConccaled, for fear of being ſtopped on the 


ſeſſed of, namely, two bank notes, one or 


twenty, the other fitteen pounds. 


Wurx Mr. Ward returned, ſhe in- 


formed him, ſhe withed to have a credit- 
able witneſs or two, that he might not fall 

into any trouble, and then, before them 
ſhe would pay the ſum into his hands that 


Mrs. M— demanded—* 1 could have | 
donc it on the ſpot,” ſaid ſne, but | 


rather 


road, all the valuable paper ſhe was poſ- 
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& rather choſe to be in your protection 


« than in me you You will give me 
„ 5 

Hz kefitated about lt was ite 1 
he knew not who he could get.— I do 


not mean to quit your houlc to niy'it,” 


ſaid Arpaſia, “ but to-mortow, you know, 
« ] mult go to Newgate if I do not get 
0 ball -— or pay the mene —the lait 1 
& can do.” 

« On! Lord, mada un, ſuch a pretty 


| 40 lady as you, might get bail any hour in 


ie the day— I'll lay my life, I could name 
« twenty that would gladly bail you out, 
for the mere pleaſure of the thing.“ 

Ak ASIA was glad to hear there were ſo 
many benevolent beings in the world 
& But then ſurely you may find two, who 
« will witneſs your receipt?“ ſhe ſald 
© Your wiſe or any truſty domeltic,” 

Tag receipt was juſt figned, and wit- 
neſſed, and the note and money depoſited 


in Mr. Ward's canvas bag, when word 


was brought up by one of che runners, that 
a * 


„ ͤ 


a gentleman begged to ſee the young lady | 
directly“ Oh! for Heaven's lake, do not | 
„ admit him,” cried — I cannot, 


( ] will not tee him.“ 


© Wyar kind of gentleman is he? 2” 


cried Ward, who was unwilliog to turn 
away a gueſt. 

„ Ax oldiſh ſort of a man,“ ſaid the 
runner, * wears his own grey hair=and 
ſays his name is Travers.“ 


„ Travers!” repeated Arpaſia ,whilea | 


beam of tranſport ſhot from her eyes, that 
made her even to her preſent companions, 
almoſt too dazzling to behold, © Oh! let 
„ me ſee him this moment!“ TE 

Ix an inſtant the good old man ran up 


the narrow ſtairs—Arpaſia ſprung to him. 


His arms extended to receive her, ſhe 

ſunk into them and fainted. 

* On! my beloved angelic child l 
cried the old man, while the tears followed 

| each other in large drops down his vene- 


rable cheeks, © are you at length reſtored. '| 
to me?”—She ſoon recovered herſelf — | 


and 


| 


te 
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| and Mr. Travers ſeeing the bottle, pourcd 
out a glaſs and obliged her to drink it off. 


When left to themſelves, he carneſtly en- 


quired why ſhe had left Hornchurch with. 


out apprizing any of the tamily with her 


intentions? — The queſtion brought tears 
into her eyes—ſhe role end walked away 
to conceal them—Ac laſt [he aſſumed COU » 


tage to ſpcak. 


Mv reſolution, my dear fir, was 
« formed on a cauſe that appeared to me 


« ablolutely neceſſary —I could not act 


« different from what I did—what that re- 


* ſolution originated in, I mult beg your 


“ brealt—l am convinced, were I at li- 


„ berty to inform you, I ſhould have your 


| © acquieicence in it.“ 


„I am convinced,” ſaid he, “ of your 
* prudence, but what a dreadivl delemma 


* you got in by it—Thank Heaven you 


* have cſcaped your danger 


« On! fir,” ihe cried, “ my heart has 


© molt devoutly acknowle, zed the mur- 
Vor. III. In $6. e 
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l 
cies of heaven which has ſo often, and 
ſo ſignally preſer ved me.“ 


« Bur, my ſweet girl,“ he replied, * how | 


is it my nephew has offended you ?2— 


For I find by that old harridan, that "= 


came here to avoid him.” 
I covLD lee no man with ſafety in her 


infamous houſe,” ſhe anſwered, with 


ſome heſitation, and circumſtanced as I 


£6 


„AM lorry for it—Lord Derville, no | 
doubt, can well account for the reaton | 


have been, to ſee Lord Dervilic at all, 


muſt be improper.” 


% Bur now, in my preſence, for a few 


minutes to fee him would not be fo— | 
He thinks he has offended you—he is 


miſerable.” 


why I decline ſceing him now, or ever— 
It is pain: ul for me to refuſe any thing to 


my good Mr. Travers; but it he will | 
allow me to adhere to my reſolution, and 


give mecredit for having ſufficient reaſon, 


without urging me to explain myie!t, he 


will increale my eſteem for his valuable 
cha- 


* - 


2 —„— — — 


555 chin La Derville mult be con- 
„ ſcious to himſelf, that my reſolution. 
©& ought to be invariably preſerved.“ 


Ma. Travers could make nothing 


of this, and thought it better to leave it to 
time to clear up any miſtake—and indeed 


there was no time tor it, tor Catherine, 
without any ceremony, ran into the room 
and claſped her beloved lady in her faith- 
ful arms.— It was now late, and Mr. Tra. 
vers retired, leaving the miſtreſs and maid 


to themſelves; though it was painful for 
Lord Derville to quit the houte without ſce- 
ing Arpaſia, he reſpected her ſituation, as 


to body and mind too much, to leck a dit 
turbance v1 either. 

Mr. Iravins's carriage conv eyed Ar- 
paſia to Mr. Willon's, where ihe ſoon went 


to bed— but as her ſpiits were yet un- 
ſettled, ſhe got little reſt She role very 
early, and finding Mrs, Wilton hat a wi- 


dow litter that lived at Hendon, in Vide 


dleſex, ſhe agreed for a lodging wich ner; 
| E 2 _ and 
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and by nine in the morning, ſhe and Ca- 


therine again began their peregrinations, 
Ste rewarded the humane Wilſons, tor 
their great attention to her ſick maid— 
and exacted from them both a molt ſolemn 
promiſe, which they ſtrictly adhered to, 
nat to diſcloſe to any enquirers which way | 
the had bent her courſe.—She could not |! 
however acquit herſelf of ingratitude, 
without writing to Mr. Travers, which ſhe 
did before ſhe lett town, but gave him 
no clue whereby her future reſidence could | 
be diſcovered. 
"le. Travan med Lord Derville 
ſtrongly, concerning the nature of the of- 
fence he had given Arpaſia - but he averrtd 
with the utmoſt appearance of ſincerity, 
that he was wholly unconſcious what it 
could be, though he ſhould ever Jament 
the effect which proved ſhe had loſt her 
confidence in him—A man, although not | 
of depraved principles, is both from cuſ- 
tom and education, infinitely more free in 
his notions than a delicate Woman, who, 


from | 
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from her particular ſituation, was even 


more delicate than nature had left her.— 


Therefore the conduct which made him ſo 
reprehenſible in the eyes of Arpaſia, might 
not ſtrike him in that light Be this as it 
may, he certainly never ſpoke of the cir- 
cumſtance of the letter, which had driven 


Arpaſia from her ſanctuary, and had by its 


conſequences, ſo nearly plunged her in 


deſtruction. 


3 CH AP. 
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CHAP, LI. 
Calm after a Storm. 


Tur ſtate of Arpaſia's mind may be 
very aptly compared to the ſituation of the 
ocean, which had lately been ſhook by a 
violent ſtorm; but which, as the fury of 
the winds ſubſided, ſunk into a calm, but 
Mull continued àgitated with its former ex- 
traordinary exertions.— The tempeſt which 
had nearly ſhattered her little bark, had 
indeed blown over, but the ſwelling of the 
waves ſtill continued, and the remembrance 
was too painful net to inflict the utmoſt 
anguiſh, when memory, ever induſtrious 
to torment, brought the events of her mo- 
mentous life ro her view, | 
Tnzown from the height of grandeur | 
and affluence, which ſhe was jo well adap- 
ted to adorn and dignity, to very mode- 
- rate 
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rate circumſtances, for on a calculation of 
her neceiTary ditburiements, ſhe found the 
| ſhould have but barely enough to fubllit. 
her till the fifth of October, when ker little 
legacy became due. Once too, the de— 
Igbt of every ont who knew her ow in 

an obicure corner knowing no one EnUn 
by no one—her reputation injured by the 
cruel ſuſpicions of her, whom the had held 
next her heart ſo many years; but above 
all, that reputation inſulted by the man, 
whom to have ſtill looked on as her friend 
and protector, would have ſweetened every 
other calamity of life; there all her philo- 
fophy, her reaſon and religion were barely 
ſufficient to ſupport her—to be permitted 
to eſteem him, without condemning herſelf 
had been the hope, the all of comfort ſhe. 
aſked in this world—That felicity wa. now 
over, and that ſhe ſhould be able to iorget 
him tor ever, was now the moit prudent 
wiſh her wounded heart could form. 
In this retired village, ſhe determined 
to begin fo neceſſary a taſk, an arduous 
E 4 | one 


| « 
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one ſhe knew it muſt be—for recollection 
would too frequently repreſent to her ima- 
gination, what ſhe once partially thought 
him, not in the character his own letter 
had given him; that letter ſne would never 
deſtroy, it ſerved to ſtrengthen her reſo- 
Jution, and harden her heart againſt an im- 
preſſion that had taken deeper root, than | 
ſhe at firſt had any idea of—She hoped, 
that when ſhe could tell herſelf he was un- | 
worthy her regard, he would of courſe ceale | 
to be the object of it.—“ He no longer 
« eſteems me,” ſhe cred—* He could not 
e efteem the woman who he Jaboured to | 
“ debaſe What is then the paſſion I have | 
„ inſpired ?—A ſenſual inclination that | 


© ſought its own gratification, at the ex- 


© pence of the honour, the peace, the ruin 


of the object - Why do I not then tear | 


his image from my heart ?—Why does | 
% my too fooliſh memory preſent to me 
times paſt, when the utmolt delicacy 


6. When he even ſought not to lay claim 
"* 


governed every movement, every word? | 


V)) 


« to my friendſhip? Ah! that might be 


„all artifice, at leaſt it is better for my 


|; peace of mind that I ſhould think ſo.” 
CaruERINXE had the higheſt opinion of | 
bs miltreſs, and the molt implicit con- 
 Hidrnce, that whatever ſhe did, was tight. 
Actuated then by theſe principles, ſhe pre- 


ſumed not to think ſhe was acting wrong 
now ; or did ſhe ever by the leaſt hint urge 
Arpaſia to diſcloſe her real ſentiments. — 


- She reſpected the forrow with which ſhe 
frequently ſaw her overwhelmed, and tried 


by a thouſand little ways, which the grate- 
ful heart of Arpaſia was fully ſenſible of, 
to divert her attention from gloomy ſubj-ts 


—As ſhe knew her lady was particularly 
fond of children, ſhe would often ſelect 
ſome of the prettieſt from the neighbour. 
ing cottages, and preſent them to her— 


Their innocent diſcourſe and play fulneſe, 


would frequently arreſt the melancholy 
oppreſſion of her heart—beſides, ſhe ſaw: 
the good deſign of her ſervant, and ſhe 


would exert be rſelt to reward the frien :ly 
E 3 intention 


— — — 


+ . 
intention Her native benevolence was a 
. principle that although reitrained by cir- 

cumſtances, never died, or indeed ſlept 
She viſited the cottages, taught the chil- 

_ dren—prelcribed for the ſick, and per- 

formed numerous little acts of charity, 

which ſhe was happy ſhe could (till do, by 
retrenching every article of luxury, and 

ſimply boarding with the widow. From a 

meal of her wholeſome but coarſe fare, ſhe 

would riſe with a thankful heart, and feel 


the moſt exalted pleaſure, that the money | 


which a chicken would have coſt, was 
beſtowed in ſome refreſhing cordial, or 
neceſſary cloathing for the ſick or naked. 

Ms. WALKER regarded her as an angel 
for ſhe had heard from Catherine, who 
though very prudent, could not hold her 
tongue when Arpaſia was the theme, what 
a large eſtate ſhe had bcen born to, and 
what ſhe had ſuffered by treachery—To 
hear this of ſo young a woman, and to ſce 
her conduct under it, might well challenge 
the admiration of all who knew eit. — Each 
day 


N 


day produced ſome more amiable trait in 
her character, and even in this little ſphere 
of action, Arpaſia ſhone as much, and as 
truly conſpicuous, as in the molt exalted, 
ſhe had ever experienced -The grateful 


incenſe of juſt praiſe was her portion, and 


it aſcended to Heaven, in the daily prayers 
of thoſe who expcrimentally felt the good- 


neſs of her heart. 
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CHAP. Lit. 
An intereſling Diſcovery. 


Areas „on returning one day (when 


ſhe had been at Hendon about three weeks) | 


to the frugal dinner of Mis. Walker, from 
her accuſtomed walk to the cottages, learnt 
from Catherine, the good woman had juſt 
ſet off for London, having rectived by the 
polt a letter which had thrown her into 
the utmoſt ſorrow. 

« On ! why was I not here to have 


e ſnothed her if poſſible !” exclaimed the | 


tender-hearted Arpaſia; Can you tell of 
ce what nature it was.? ? „ 
Carnfaixs told her ſhe could learn. 
nothing but from her tears and lamenta- 


tions, as ſhe ſat out in a quarter of an hour | 


after the letter came. She had happily got 


a Caſt to town in a higler's cart, and ſhe | 1 


Informed, | 


| 
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informed Catherine the ſhould return in 
the evening of the next day, In this ſul- 


penle they were obliged to remain, though 


the hours appeared daubly tedious to our 
heroine, who made the ſufferings of every 
one ſo much her own, as to feel anxious 


till ſomething could be done to relieve 


EaRrLy in the afternoon the good woman 
arrived at her little dwelling, after a long 
walk from Kingſton upon Thames, Ar- 


paſia blamed her for not taking ſome con- 


veyance; the poor ſoul burſt into tears 
and ſaid, when the heart is broken with 
« gri:t, the body and limbs are not thought 
* of. if it ſhould be the cauſe of my 


« death, I ſauuld have nothing to regret. 


I have outlived every comfort and hope 
„ in life, and what remains muſt be 
« deſpair and infamy.“ 

ARPaSIA ſaid the kindeſt things to her, 
and urged her to repoſe lier ſorrows in her 
boſom, if they were of a nature to com- 


5 munic ate. 
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Mas. Warker aſſured her they could 
not long be a ſecret to any body; and then, 

in all the agony which could tear a mother's | 

| boſom, informed her ſhe had been to ſee | 
her only ſon, who now lay under condem- | 
nation for the crime of forgery in Kingſton | 

Jail. Arpaſia's heart bled for the dittrels | 

| ſhe ſaw the worthy creature labour under. 

She hoped he might be ſaved. Perhaps he 
was innocent. Oh! not ſo,” ſobbed 

out the ſorrowing parent; „I have the 

« cruel reflection of being too well aſſured | 
« he is guilty, To have ſuffered inno-“ 

* cently would have blunted the arrow of | 

« death—but alas! my ſon, my ſon! | 
« Oh ! I have had this dreadful proſpect 
de hanging over my head for years, and | 
« clouding the ſmall ſhare of comfort | * 
« allotted me. How did I rejoice at his | 
« birth! How did I on my knees thank | 


« God for ſparing him to me, when in his 


« wrath as I thought he deprived me of 2 
„ beloved huſband, and three other lovely 
babes in the ſpace of one ſhort week 


80 On 


e. Oh 


„ boſom ! 
“ from me! To ſee his laſt breath expire 
“ in infamy, and brought to the gallows 
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! how chearfully 1 ſubmitted to 
« poverty, and never caſt one thought on 


« the income I loſt by my huſband's 
« death, as ſtill I could hold one, one dcar 


« pledge of his affection to my bleeding 
But to have him torn thus 


e by ſuch gu:It, Oh! 
6 days! PID: | 
« On ! my God !” cried + Arg 


what a cloſe of my 


can 
& nothing be done to ſave him? Have you 


4 no friends to apply to?“ 


My poor ſon,” ſhe anſwered, “ told 


&* me there was one gentleman, whom he 


« ſtill hoped great things from; though 
«© he had written twice to him, without 
“ having as yet got an anſwer, He gave 
i me a letter to put in the poſt; but as I 
« ſaw the name of the direction was the 
fame as yours, and I could loſe no time 


| © by this little delay, I brought it with 
. 


Perhaps you, my dear madam, 
may know him; and a word from ſuch 
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* angelic heart as yours, may have 
more weight than even my Poor. 
8 wretched lon's petition.” 


Wnar were the feelings of Arpaſia, 


when Mrs. Walker put in her hands a 
letter addreſſed to | 


« Richard Hanbury, Eſq 
„% Handury Caſtle, Worceſterſhire,” 
Taz utmoſt aſtoniſhment ſerzed her. 


A man under ſentence for forgery petition- 


ing her uncle, whom ſhe too well knew 


had been guilty of many crimes, and many 


more imputed to him | To what a diſco- 
very might not this letter lead ? What a 
whirl of though: it gave occaſion to- 


There was but the thickneſs of a water | 


between her doubts and certainty. By | 
opening the letter ſhe might lay open | 
ſcene of villainy, by wl.ich ſhe had been 


Involved in all her difficulties. © But by 
* what right do I with to open this letter?“ 
« Becauſe I am intereſted moſt probably | 


in the contents? Am I then to juſtity 
. myſelf by an unjuſt action? No; forbid 


08 6 = | 
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5 it, Heaven ! How know I ſufficiently 
« the ſtrength of my own heart and recti- 
a tude? Perhaps the lives of many may 


depend on my ignorance of theſe con- 


„ tents, Oh! perhaps,“ cried ſhe, ce my 


uncle, my couſins, could I conſign them 
© to death? No—let them ſtill enjoy 
their ill- gotten wealth; while with a clear 
conſcience I welcome poverty. If it is 
te the will of Heaven that their iniquity 


4 ſhall be diſcovered, the Almighty will 
bring it about without wounding my 
heart by an action too reptehenſible in 


* my own eyes to obtain my forgiveneſs 
„of mylelt.” She again put the letter 


in the hand of Mrs. Walker. © Let it 


« be inſtantly ſent,” ſaid ſhe, © the perſon 
„ is my uncle, and now living in the 
% houſe where I firſt drew breath. My 
© name, however, would du tne cauſe 


l of your ſon no good with Mr. Hanbury, 


We are not on good terms together.“ 
_ CarTnerine, when her lady left the 


room, was more explicit with Mrs, Walker. 


She 
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She luvented. the too exalted ſenſe of | 
honour which had influencec her miſtiels 
in her conduct of the letter. I here is not | 


« 2 ſervant in the houſt,““ ſaid the, © that 
« does not believe the will „F the late 


„ *{quire a forged one. Ther- is nothing 


* ſo bad which Mr. Hanbury is not 
capable of doing. He is ſuſpected of 
„ having ſhot the father of my dear Miſs | 
© Hanbury ; ; and ſome years before that, 


& he made an infamous attempt on the 
se bed of his brother's wife. Oh ! that 5 


& knew the contents of the letter!“ Poor 


Mrs. Walker ſhuddered at this relation; 
but, as ſtill ſhe hoped the preſervation of 


her fon, ſhe could not but rejoice, and 


never- enough applaud the fſaint-like good- | 
neſs of Arpaſia, as ſhe truly ſtyled it—for | 
it certainly javoured ſtrongly of primitive 
Chriſtianity, to give away her cloak to the | 
man who had taken her coat. But ſhe| 
eſtimated the riches of the world as mere 
droſs, compared to the feelings of her own 
mind; and had ſo lively a faith, that if it 
was 
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was beſt for her to be wealthy, Heaven 


would beltow it on her, that ſhe retted 
ealy, and continued to abide in that ro- 


vid-nce which had never yet forlaken her. 


Bur not to ſhut her eyes to all convic— 
tion, and when Heaven preſented her a 
good to Cait it away from her with 1n.cnft- 


bility, ſhe refuſed not ſome days after to 


accompany Mrs. Walker in a viſit to her 
ſon, which he had requeſted with the ut- 


moſt earneſtneſs, on hearing from his 


mother the heavenly character of his lodger, 
and above all, the thorough conviction 


that he mult prepare for death; as Mr, 


Hauhury, who likewiſe knew nothing 


could lave him, retuled to uſe any means 


for his preſervation ; and indeed had rather 
accelerated his deſtiny, by the repreſenta- 
tion he had made to the Judge who con- 
demned him. 1050 9 
 CarntriInE attended her lady and Mrs. 
Walker in a chaiſe from Hendon, after 
ſome little preparation from the mother, 
they were admitted to the preſence of the 
_unhappe 


92 
unhappy man, whoſe features were inſtantly | 
recognized by Catherine. She exclaimed, | 
I am ſure I ſaw your face at the Caſtle | 
{ome little time before the death of the | 


6 
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quite. I will take my oath of it. You 
came on ſome buſinefs to Mr. Richard 
Hanbury.“ 


On my dear, dear ſon,” cried his 


mother, hanging on his neck—* for 
Heaven's ſake diſcharge your conſcience | 
of its ſecret ſins, if you have been the 
means of depriving this molt excellent | 
| 


can make do difference. You are too 
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lady of her property. To this world it 


well convinced ; and I hope too re- 


ſigned to your fate; but what is this | 


ſpeck of time compared to eternity ? | « 


You may taſte the fullneſs of joy for} « 
ever and ever, if by your penitence and 
_ retribution here you entitle yourſelt to 
the mercy. of an 2 Re | 

cc 


deemer.“ 
« I Do indeed repent of my crimes,” 


Laid he, 1 * and feel the utmoſt conviction 
that“ 


| 
hat 


| * that they will meet pardon. It was on 
| 4 that account I intreated this angel to 

s viſit a poor condemned wretch in priſon. 
„ Thank Heaven, I have it in my power 
e to reſtore her the eſtate, which the 
4 wicked contrivance of one of the worſt 
* of men, together with my execution of 
of. Fate has at 
| © length overtaken my numberleſs villa- 
© nies. It has made an example of me, 
I yield to the ſentence of the laws which 
1 have offended ſo grievouſly. And do 
« you, my dear mother, unite your prayers 
„ with this bleſſed lady, whole eyes have 
r born luck teftimony to my ſorrow, that 
| © I may meet with mercy from that 
Heaven I have too much neglected. 
4 Be comforted in the midit of your 
« affliction, that time has been allowed me 
| © for repentance. I might have been cut 
| © off by accident before my guilty ſoul 
| © could have diſcharged itſelf of its ſin- 


« jt, have deprived her of. 


ful account. Oh! Miſs Hanbury, that 
* will, under which your uncle inherits the 


2 * cltates 
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eſtates in Worceſterſhire, was forged by 


me, according to his directions. The 
true one he obtained on that day you 


met the accident of having the boat 


upſet ; and I much fear it was a preme- 
ditated ſcheme of your vile coulin, in 


hopes your life might be endangered, if 
not loſt by it. By the circ umſtance of 
your grandfather giving Mr. Richard 
his keys to fetch a particular cordial | 
for you, he got poſſcſſion of a former 
will; and during your confinement I 
made another. I pretended to deſtroy 


the true one; but I preſerved it cares 
tully by me—Not, I own, for any good 


purpoſe; but to have a check on him, 
and to be able to draw on him, when- 
ever I ſhould have occaſion for ſecret 
money. I never had cauſe yet to make 
application to him, till ſince I was taken 
up for a crime of a ſimilar nature, hav- 


ing unhappily been tempted to torge 2 


* letter of attorney, in order to receive a | 
large ſum from the Bank. It was 
. clearly 


„ ; 
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4 clearly proved, and I was condemned. 
„Lite is ſweet, and I conceived hopes 
« from my old friend Hanbury, whom I 


e have been connected with beiote your 


« birth. I uſed to be ſent down as a ſpy 
to the Caſtle very otten, and from the 
intelligence I gave, he regulated his 
« actions, I was down about a fortnight 
« before the accident of your worthy 
| « father's death); and have no more 
„ doubt than of my preſent exiſtence that 
4 your uncle's hand deſtroyed him. 
„Hen, madam,” laid he, taking out 
a little cale of green baize, here is the 
„original will. I will beg of you ro bring 


| 


| © ſome credible witneſs to a depoſition 1 


* mean to make, which ſhall put the va» 
« lidity out of all diſpute.”  _ 
| Anvyas1a could not but admire the : 
| goodneſs of Providence that had brought 
theſe events to light; on a conſultation 
they ſent for the Miniſter of the pariſh of 
Kingſton, requeſting him to witneſs the 
priſoner's account of the forgery, It gave 
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a ſecret pleaſure to Arpalia, to find her 


couſin Edward, who had ever been the 


_ greateſt favourite with her of the whole | 


family, was entirely innocent and ignorant 


of the proceedings of his father. To him | 


Nie wrote that night — ſhe could not pre- 
vail on herſelf to correſpond with a mon- 


ſter, who had deprived both her parents of 
exiſtence, ſince that of one fo immediately | 
followed, and was dependent on the other, | 
She withed not to bring matters to the worlt | 
iſſue, and ſecretly honed the information 
ſhe gave her couſin would reach the Caſtle | 


before the warrant, (which without com- 
pounding telony ſhe was forced to conſent 


ſhould be taken out) was put in execution | 
againſt her uncle. As ſhe found the com- 
pany of the mother afforded the utmoſt} 


conſolation to the condemned criminal, 
ſhe took a lodging at Kinglton for her, 


being herſelf accommodated in the ſame 
hovie, The Clergyman, a molt humane 
worthy character, attended poor Walker 

7 : every} 
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every day, to prepare him for the final ter- 
mination of an ill. ſpent life; and it is to 
be hoped, as his penitence ſeemed ſincere, 
to the commencement of an eternity or 
bliſs. He lik: wiſe uſed all the rhetoric of 
divinity to inſpire the wretched mother 


with reſignation, which together with the 


tender care and tweet conlolations of Ar- 


paſia wrought in the poor woman the juſt 
ſenſe of her duty in ſubmitting to her af- 


fictions ; which as they were mortal, would 


end with her tranſitory life while the re- 
wards would be permanent and everlaſting. 


Vol. III. © CHAP: 


[ 
. 
| 


CHA P. LIV. 
* The End ef a hardened Sinner. 


As Arpaſia had planned, her alarming 
letter arrived at the caſtle, ſome hours be- 
fore the warrant, With what avidity did | 
the eyes of Edward propoſe to read an | 
epiſtle, which he ſaw ſigned by the fill 
beloved name of © Arpaſia Hanbury”— 
But a few lines blaſted all his hopes—His | 
father accuſed of Forgery la warrant out | 
for his apprehenſion land an earneſt re. 
queſt from the injured party that he would 
elcape; with, at the ſame time a thank- 
fulneſs to Heaven, that he, Edward, had 
not been involved in the guilt! what a | 
| combination of ideas !— The letter fell 
from his nerveleſs hand, and he ſunk in- 
ſenſible on the floor—the noiſe of his fall, 
called the attention of his father, who wa 

in 


in the next room - Part of the ſtory, ex- 
plained itſelf—It was clear, the newly re- 
| ceived letter had cauled the diſorder; cu- 
riolity ſuperſeded natural alfection, he 


ſnatched up the letter, which, too ſoon re- 


| vealed the myſtery, Edward now revived 


to ſenſe—His ſeeing his father with the 


fatal letter, convinced him, he was ac- 


quainted with the contents, even if his 
countenance had not betrayed it. He da- 


| red not ſpeak to him, but fat with his 


head hanging down, as if he had been the 
guilty perſon. 

Ar laſt the moſt unheard-of curſes burſt 
from the lips of Richard Hanbury, on the 


devoted head of Walker, who had betrayed 


him Edward begged him to reſtrain him- 
ſelf, as his agitation of ſpirit would more 


effect ually betray him to his ſervants, and 


IJ ſo cut off a retreat: He offered to attend 


him any where, and ſhare his fortunes with . 


him, in any clime or country—His father 
} burſt from him with a furious look, and 
nan out of the room—ln the ſpace of a 


FE 2 moment. 
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moment, Edward's ears were ſtruck with 
the report of a piſto For a few ſeconds, 
he remained rooted to the ground, but ſud. | 
denly recovering from his ſtupor, he ex- 


claimed, Ok! my father! my father!“ 
and flew to the room whence the ſound of | 


groans proceeded—On the floor he found 
the wretched man, writhing in all the agony 
of torture; too much wounded to live, 
and yet he might from the appearance of 
the wound laſt ſometime. What a ſituation 


for a man of any feeling, and Edward's 


heart was of a gentle nature If he by 


timely aſſiſtance ſaved his father's life, it 


was to end it in an ignominious manner at 


the fatal tree His own deſperate hand 


had cut off all hopes of eſcape And, let 


the wicked mark the righteous acts of Pro» | 
vidence, with the very piſtol he deſtroyed | 
his amiable brother—did he do this deed | 
of deſpair, and precipitate himſelf into the | 
preſence of an offended Deity ! 


Tus poor wretch was carried to a bed, | 


and all medical affiſtance called in—Bur | 


p the f | 
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the hopes they gave, amounted to no more 
than an aſſurance that he might have time 
to ſettle his affairs. 
Seer cried he in agony— 1 


e have none to ſettle here Mine are all to 
0 come hereafter.” 


His weeping ſon entreated him to have 


13 1 clergyman—No, he would not hear of it. 


« WRAr could a divine tell him? It 


« was too late to learn —and he knew 
« enough already— too much, ſince he 


could not get rid of the memory of what 
„„ he knew.” 


HE execrated his hand for performing 
ſo ill“ It did not fail me once before,” 
he ſaid—He frequently called on them to 


deſtroy him.— In the evening, the meſſen- 
ger with the warrant, with all the paraphar- 
nalia of juſtice, arrived at the caſtle—He 
| was then too near his death to hazard his 
' removal, ſince that alone might accelcrate 
it The depoſition of Walker, clearly ex- 
culpated every one _— 
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Tur dy ing klanbury, in a wild dil. 


tracted manner, made a confeſſion of all | 


is crimes, and ſeemed to have a toretalte 
ol the torments he expected—In vain they 


tried to compoſe him—Edward never left 


kneciing and imploring him to ſeek conſo— 


lation in repentance. “ I tell you,” cried 


he with fierceneſs, “ that an whole age of 
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penitence could not waſh away my guilt 
My whole life has been one black ca- 
talogue of crimes and blood Talk not 
of repentance — Shut out all thought, 
if you wiſh to lee me eaſy—Stop up the 


avenues of memory !—Hide the lovely 


murdered Matilda from my view !— 
Wrap her in her untimely ſhroud, that 
ſhe may be for ever removed from my 
fight; nor curſe me with her dying 
irantic breath! Bury my brother !— 
bury him deep—deep ! that his bleeding 
corpie may not riſe up and lay, tus | 
diaſt thou !— Where is my adulterous | 
partner? Can ſhe make reparation ? 
Where is her huſband ? Is her con- 
« ſcience 
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& ſcience ſeared enough to bear the whips 


| © of {corpions ?—Wath all theſe from my 


* tortured memory, and I may be at retl !*? 

He then raved ot many other acts of wick- 
edneſs, in which he had been involved 
and in the deepcit agonics of black deipiur, 
expired the next day,—Mr, Tomkins, at 
the requelt of Edward, wrote a particular 
account of every tranſaction to Arpalia, 
who wept over the melancholy relation, 
and piouſly hoped, that in ſome ſhort mo- 
ment, repentance might operate; and the 
guilty ſoul of the wretched Hanbury, meet 

with a mitigation of the ſentence denounced | 
againſt impenitent ſinners, 

Fowaro Hax BUR, together with his 
brother and ſiſter, (the former of which 
had juſt taken orders to quality himſelf for 
holding the livings of Hanbury and Work. 
ington, vacant by the death of Doctor 
Bernard), immediately ſet off for London, 
not knowing how to diſpoſe of themſelves. 
As their departure was ſudden, they left to 
Mr. Tomkins the care of diſpoſing of the 

F * corpſe 
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corpſe of their wretched father Maria 


Hanbury deplored the loſs of her fortune, | 
in the moſt indecent terms, which plainly 


ſhewed the depravity of her heart; and her 
little feeling for the death or the guilt that | 
occaſioned it, of her father. They repaired | 
to their mother, to whom they were not 
very welcome viſitors ; but ſhe could not | 
without expoſing her brutality, ſhut her 


doors againſt her offspring; though as ſhe 


foreſaw a diminution of her fortune, from 


ſuch an addition to ker family, ſhe received 


them not very cordially. She threw every 
kind of blame on her deceaſed huſband, 
whom ſhe accuſed of being the worſt of 
men. But Edward could not bear theſe 


cruel reflections on a man, who was now 
gone to anſwer for his miſdeeds, and had 
by his latter ſufferings, he hoped, made 
ſome little attonement for them. 


| 
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The Reſtoration. 


A S there were no hopes for the poor ci 
minal, Walker; Arpalia prevailed on his 


mother to take a final leave of him, which 
ſhe had partly conſented to, when ſhe heard 
he was ſeized with a violent fever. His 


execution was neceſſarily delayed, and 
happily prevented in the end; as in tels 
than a week he was carried off by it. To 
amuſe the mind of the poor woman, and 
paſs the time till the funeral at the caltle 


was over, Arpaſia took Mrs. Walker ta 
Hendon, in order to diſpute of her houſe 


and goods, making her the offer of reſiding 


with her in quality of houſekeeper, or elte 


near her in a imall houſe ſhe ſhould appro- 
priate to her uſe. The ſituation which 


: placed her within ſight of Miſs Hanbury, 
| ſhe faid, would be moſt acceptable, as ſhe. 


5 loved 
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loved her with the tenderneſs of a mother, 
and revered her as an angel. The diſpoſal | 
of her matters at Hendin was ſoon finithed, 
and then they made preparations to ſer off | 
for the Caſtle of Hanbury. Arpaſia felt | 
not that lightnels of heart that many per- 


ſons of her ſex and age would, on the re- 
eſtabliſhment of her fortune; the viciſſi- 


| tudes of her life had been ſo many and va- | 
rious, at leaſt the laſt ſix months of it, 
that ſhe in great meaſure lolt her reliſh tor 
the enjoyment of it. 


Tut reflections which in the cottage 
filled her eyes with tears, made them ſtill 
run over in the caſtle; ſhe could not fly 


from herſelf, and though no company af- 


forded her plcature, yet ſolitude was irk- 


1ome. 


SURROUNDED With cares and inquie- 
tudes, no one but herſelf could have an 
idea of, ſhe travelled towards the caſ- 
tle. In the vale ſhe was met, with all 


the inhabitants of the villages round the _ 


caſtle. They had procured bands of muſic; | 
their 
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their flags were ſtreaming in the wind, and 
all the treatures of autumnal Flora, were 
| ſtrewed in her way, © Alas!” ſhe cried 


to hericit, © Ye itrew roles, but the thoras 
« pierce into my ſoul! ow incompetent 


e are riches to the completion of happi- 


1 
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nels .- With the meaneſt of the 1ur- 


„ rounding multitude, how gladly would 


„exchange ſtations !—Whio would I not 


„ be, rather than Arpalia Hanbury!“ — 
Her tears flowed, while the air re eclived 
with ſhouts and acclamations of praile and 
joy—T hus, like many a mighty hero of 
antiquity, whole head was crowned with 
lawrels, while perhaps his heart was bl-ed- 


ing with inward diltrels, did Arpaſia make 
her triumphal entry juſt {ix months from 
the time ſhe left the caſtie But how mucli 
happier ſhe was even then, let thole ſay 
whoſe hearts are formed of the tendereſt 


ienſibility, and have had them torn to 
pieces by the hand they wiſhed, and truſted 
| would ſuſtain them. 
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Ne1THER the griefs or joys of Arpaſia, | 
made her ſelfiſn or negligent of the welfare 
of others—ſhe was determined, never, as | 
tar as ſhe could prevent it, the innocent 
ſhould tuſfer for the guilty—Of James 
Hanbury, ſhe had too ill an opinion to ſet. 
tle him in her own neighbourhood, nor did 
ſhe think him in any degree fit for the | 


duties of the church; but as he had looked 


on himfelf as already in poſſeſſion of theſe 
livings, ſhe knew not how to reſolve to 


diſappoint him—She wrote to Edward, in- 


forming him, ſhe wiſhed him to prevail 
with his brother, to give up all thoughts 


of theſe livings, and ſhe would give him 
an adequate ſum of money to eſtabliſh him- 
ſelt any where elle—On Maria, ſhe would 
ſettle four thouſand pounds ; ſhe ſhould 
eſtimate the value of the livings at ten— 


and the remainder of the ſum, originally 
intended for younger children which would 
amount to {ixteen thouſand, ſhe begged he 


would accept of And, if on mature de- 


liberation, he ſhould like the clerical pro- = 


ſeſſion, 
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| feſſion, the livings ſhould be at his ſervice 


D uch unexpected, nay unexampled good- 
| neſs, overwhelmed Edward Ile knew not 


how to make, or reſtrain his acknowledge. 
ments— James wanted to perſuade him, 
that Arpaſia was in love with him, and 
that yet he might obtain her hand; he, how- | 
ever, had too much ſenſe, and too much 
goodnets of heart, not to give her credit 
for her excellence without ſuch a view,— 
He freely owned in a letter to her, that to 
live within her neighbourhood, would be 
too dangerous to his peace—He had been 
accuſtomed to live in France, and for ſome 
time at lealt, he ſhould wiſh to make it his 
relidence, He called for the choiceſt bleſ- 
ſings on her head and prayed to Heaven, 
ſhe might meet the molt felicitous fortune 
on earth—To hear of her welfare would 
ever be the higheſt happineſs he could enjoy. 
Mak and her mother not agreeing, ſhe 
nccompanied her brother James into York- 
ſhire, where he procured a living They 
continue to reſide together Their minds 
are 
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are ſuited to each other; they are not of a 
kind of beings to be reſpected, or experience 


much happineſs from the reſult of their 
own feelings. Diſappointment has not 


ſweetened their tempers, and pride with 


want of proper ſenſe, have not conciliated 
the good will of their pariſhioners, with | 


whom they aſſociate but little, 


fe 
ir 
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The Golden Age 1eftored. 


Ar PASIA made the tour of the cot- 
tages, imperceptibly her horſc's head was 
turned to the glade; fhe ſighed, when ſne 


beheld it—A tear ruſhed into her eye 
ſhe thought ſhe would turn back—No— 
why ſhould ſhe—another day ſhe ſhould 


feel as much—another !—every day, her 


treacherous memory too fatally ſtored, 
_ would preſent to her, images that ought to 
be forgotten tor cver. 


Tue peaceful inhabitants of the glade 


ran out in tranſport, to meet her—She 


| went into Greenwood's cottage, and the firſt 
object that ſtruck her eyes was the draw- 
ing, of which ſhe ſighing deeply, remem- 


bered too well in whole hands ſhe had ſeen 


the copy The old man, his wife, and all 


their 
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their numerous deſcendants were clamarous * 
in the praile of their noble landlord; tho 


they ſtill wiſhed ſhe was again in poſſeſſion 


of the property ; for although they revered 


him, they adored her. 


« On! why did he ever deviate?” the | 
cried—** WW hy muſt I be for ever con- 
„ demning my ſelf for not truſting him— | 


% To learn that painful leſſon, I mult no 


more viſit the peaceful glade—It is dan- | 
e gerous to liſten to his elogium when it 


ce js my interelt to forget him for ever.“ 


To leave her mind as little as poſſible in 
the power of the demon Melancholy, Ar- 
paſia bulied herſelf in a thouſand acts of 
benevolence, and ſettled many little dif- | 
tcrences that had ariſen among her tenants 
— Mr. Tomkins informed her of many | 
abuſes which they had ſuffered ; all among | 
them were not equally good—ſuch had, by | 
underhand dealings, prevailed on Mr. 
Richard Hanbury to turn fome out, for the | 
benefit of themſelves or friends The (ſchool | 
which ſhe had inſtituted, had been neglected 
—__— The | 
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The miſtiefs died in a few weeks after 
Arpaſia left the country, and all had gone 


to ruin—She thought Mrs. Hutchins, the 
| late houſekeeper of Doctor Bernard would 


ſupply her place; to her ſhe immediately 
ſent, who gladly accepted the offer, being 


very well qualified for the undertaking— 


Even the ſight of this poor woman, re- 
newed in her boſom the keeneſt agonies; 


the voluntary bounty of Lord Derville to 
her, had impreſſed her heart with the molt 


| reſpetable eſteem for him—Alas! one 


tranſaction of a diſhonourable complexion 
was to obliterate the very many good actions 
ſhe had known him perform, 


In a few weeks every thing on the eſtate 


was put on the beſt footing—Harmony 


reigned amongſt them all—Arpaſia's name 


was never mentioned but with bleſſings, 


and her heart filled with the true happi- 
neſs of beltowing benefits in ſome degree, 


loſt the poignancy of her ſorrows in the con- 


viction, that ſhe leflencd thoſe of every 
ones 
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ones that fell v. thin her knowledge 07 
power, 


V+ry ſoon after ſhe was ſettled at the | 
caille, the wrote both to Mr. Travers and | 
his liſters She could never have forgiven 
herſelf, if the had ſuffered them to remain 


in ignorance of the re-eltabliſhmeat of her 


fortune, or if ſhe left the knowledge of it 


to chance, 

Bur though ſhe was explicit to them re- 
ſpecting her affairs, ſhe declined making 
them the offer of an invitation to the caſtle, 
briefly obſerving the fatalicy which pre- 

cluded an acquaintance with perſons for 


whom ſhe ſhould ever entertain the moſt 


perfect eſteem and lively gratitude. 

Sur ſent molt coſtly and elegant pre- 
ſents to them, in acknowledgement of her 
obligations — She expreſſed a maternal 


fondneſs for her ſweet little Auguſta; but 
the name of Lord Derville, never fell from 


her pen, 


Ma. Travers loved her very much, 


and would fain have conſtrued her non in— 
vitation 


vit 
the 
his 


fer 


tio 
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vitation into forgetfulneſs —Lady Anne 


thought otherwiſe; and diſſuaded him from 


his with of paying her a vilit—tler never 


| mentioning Lord Derville, did not ftrike 
| her as particular; ſhe could not know her 


ſentiments tor him, and the peculiar ſitua- 


tion of Arpalia and Lord Derville rendered 
it a propriety of conduct in the eyes of 


Lady Anne. 


ALL connection and acquaintance now 


| ſeemed quite at an end—*® I ſhall neither 
« ſee or hear more from them,” cried Ar- 
palia—** We ſhall be as if we had never 
„ met—Oh ! would to Heaven we never 
* had ; or that I could forget them!“ 


SHE had the telicity of ſeeing all her de- 


pendants happy ; and tle misfortune to 


feel herlelt wretched. The want of an 


elegant and pleaſing companion, certainly 
contributed to render the ſolitary hours of 
Arpaſia more tedious. She had the love 
of all who knew her, but ſhe wanted a 
friend o whom the could unbolom herſelf, 


with 


4 
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with the ſweet vnreſtraint of mutual con- 4 
ndence. 
SHE was moving in a ſphere, whete all 
was too much below her. Both Catherine | 


dicted a communication which her heart 


told her would have contributed to her 
comfort. 


Sur received the kindeſt congratulations 


from both her ladyſhip and Mr. Travers, 
but they followed her lead, and after the | 
politeſt thanks for her elegant preſents and 
 triendly wiſhes for her happineſs; nothing 
occurred, by which ſhe could Hatter her- 


ſell, 


\ 


ſolt 


ſul 
vil 
and Mrs, Walker, were very worthy crea | 
tures; but their ſtate of dependence, and 
the line which birth and education had 
placed between them, made them impro- 
per companions for her to aſſociate with=— | 

She regretted the loſs of Lady Anne Tra- 
vers's company; ſhe was ſenſible, and of | 

a refined underſtanding. How happy ſhe | 
thought ſhe could paſs her time with her, | 
and the dear little Auguſta. But fate pre- 
vented her wiſhes; it had for ever inter- 


A 


| elf, that they even thought her total ſilence 


ſubject of her not mentioning Lord Der- 
ville, any thing extraordinar. 


Ir was very much her wiſh to re-pur- 


chaſe the property of the glade ; but there 


lay ſome difficulty in the negociation. She 
requeſted Mr. Tomkins to make applica- 


tion to Lord Derville on the ſubject, 
Tae old ſteward readily undertook it. 
He knew the ſum of money it had coſt, 
together with the alterations that had been 
made; for two more cottages were erected 
to form a kind of quadrangle according to 
the original deſign of Arpaſia, which the 
preſent landlord had a particular pleaſure 
in adopting. As Lord Derville found from 
Mr. Tomkins's letter, that his lady had 
really ſet her heart on having this little eſ- 


tate back again; he made no objection to 
the parting with it. He only hinted his 
wiſh of its being accepted as a ſmall tribute 
to the worth of the amiable poſſeſſor; this 


it may be believed, was rejected with ra- 


ther 
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ther an hauteur unnatural to Arpaſia. She 
reſumed her property, to the infinite joy 
of the venerable cottager and his family, 


which was continued to them at the fame 


rent they held it from Lord Derville. The | 
aftair was ſettled time enough tor the wed- | 
15 ding of Sally Burrage, with her couſin | 
John Greenwood, on the 24th of October, 


the day on which Arpaſia artained the age 


ot twenty. The money that was to have | 
been received by Lord Derville, he de- | 
fired Tomkins to diſtribute amongſt the 
worthy inhabitants of the glade, on that 
day which had given birth. to their land 


Jady. 


CHAP, | 
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41 Acquiſition, | 


Wurx Arpaſia left the Caſtle, ſhe 
carried many things of value with her to 8 
her old friend Doctor Bernard's, and which 
had been left there. It was now time to 
think of diſpoſing of the livings, and there- 
fore a journey to Workington became very 
neceſſary. She had fixed on a very worthy | 
perſon, who had been ſome years curate to 


the Doctor; and who, having a karge 


family, the acceſſion of ſome hundreds to 
tis now narrow income would be very 


acceptable. He was a man of family; bur, 


from having married contrary to the incli- 
nation of his father, had been cut off with 
a ſhilling. His brother, when he came into 
poſſeſſion of the eſtate, was very kind in 
taking notice of him and the children, but 
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having the title of a baronet to ſupport, 
found his fortune by no means ſufficient | 
to make any conſiderable addition to the 
curate's income, He however would fre. | 
quently ſend for the children, and gave 
them opportunities of receiving ſome po- 
lite learning with his own. Two of the 
ſons he got out to India, and the eldeſt 
daughter ſpent moſt of her time in hs | 


houſe. An accidental illneſs of her mother 


now called her home, and as the parſonage- | 
houſe at Workington was empty, Mr, | 
Richard Hanbury had given them leave to 


reſide in it during the ſequeſtration of the | ,, 


living. The emoluments of which he 


beſtowed on him likewiſe till his fon James | 


could hold it, together with Hanbury. 


Arpaſia had not ſeen Miſs Brandon ſince | 


they were children, though ſhe had been 


very kind to all the family; but, as it his | 
been faid, her reſidence had been moſtly 
with Sir Thomas at another part of Wor- | 


ceſterſhire, On her arrival at Working- 


0s ſhe was happy to find ſo pleaſing an | 
| addition 
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addition to the group. Caroline Brandon 


was a lenſible charming girl of twenty-two, 


Her mind had been much cultivated by 
her unclc's attention; her manners were 
gentle, and a ſweet but melancholy air in 


an initant intereſted the heart of Arpaſia. 


She flattered herſelf ſhe ſhould find ſome- 


thing congenial in the mind of Caroline, 


Nor was ſhe miſtaken. A perfect ſym- 


pathy of ſentiment inſenſibly attached 


them to each other—but in ſo early an 


acquaintance there could be no confidence, 
It is only filly and weak girls that com- 


mence friendſhips ſuddenly, and rapidly 
rtepoſe in each other the lecrets of their 
hearts and families. 


SENSIBLE and better inſtructed minds 


are convinced of the ability of each other's 


worth, before they lay open to their view 
the receſſes of their hearts. Confidence is 


the baſis, curioſity the bane of triendſhip 


And there may be lecrets too ſacred 
tver to be divulged to the tendereit triend 


| —lecrers which may concern others as well 
Vor. III. 8 18 
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as ourſeclves—and which none but a curious | 
;mpertinent would urge to know; ſo none | 
but a weak and fooliſh girl would ſeek to | 


diſcloſe. 


THERE is a kind of free - maſonry in love | | 
matters - Arpaſia ſaw {ymptoms in Caro- 


line, which no doubt Caroline as ſoon dl. 


covered in Arpaſia. But they at the ſame 


time mutually diſcovered what was of 
more importance, that each poſſeſſed qua. 


lities that made them worthy of each“ 
other's friendſhip. Each feeling in her 
own heart the fatal neceſſity of ſuppreſſing 


an unfortunate attachment. They learned 


to reſpect each other's ſuſferings ; and it 
an involuntary ſigh would heave the boſom | 
of Arpaſia, Caroline turned her conſcious | 


head aſide, and though her breaſt echoed 


reſponſively, ſhe ſeemed not ſenſible of any | 


interruption of their converſation. 


Trt1s ſubjects were ſuch as they could | 


Join in, and indulge the pleaſing melan- 
choly that had gained a too ſovereign ſway 


en] 


over each, Yet it prevented them not m 


from : 


ev 


the 
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from beſtowing their ſhare of amulement, 


indeed they wete the greateſt promoters of 


it. They both loved muſic. Arpaſia put 
her harp in tune, and Caroline accompa— 


nicd her voice in duets. Mr. Brandon, a 
ſenlible worthy man, found his heart ex- 
pand with delight, as the means of provi- 


ding for his family were now ſo ample— 


the produce of the two livings being near. 
eight hundred a year; and Arpaſia, with 
| that judgment which ſhe ever dilcovered, 
and with a grace all her own, had inſiſted 
on furnithing the Rectory of Hanbury , 
where, for her own ſake, ſhe requeſted him 


to fix his reſidence. 


Ir was now ſhe began to enjoy herfeli— 
ſhe had found in Caroline Brandon a com— 
panion that tuited her. They were for 
ever together; and the only with ſhe could 


now form, was by ſome means to diſcover 


whoſe image it was that fat enthroned on 
the amiable heart of her friend, and ſhe 
enlarged that with by fondly hoping it 
might be in her power to unite her tor 


G2 | ever 
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ever to the man ſhe honoured with her af- | 


fections. 


Tur Caſtle was the ſeat of harmony and | 
feſtive mirth at Chriſtmas. The hall was 
filled with the tenantry, and the ſervant““ 
hall with the peaſants. Caroline was the 

right hand of Arpaſia. There was an | 
vnion of thought which ſhewed itſelf in | 
every thing. The fame benevolence, the | 
tame diſcriminating judgment, the ſame 


propriety in beſtowing alms. Every object 


had ſome claim upon them. To none] 
were they deaf—or would they turn their 
eyes away from diſtreſs in any ſhape. The 
| hardened bold beggar they ſought to re. 
claim, and provided with employ ; if ona | 
trial, which was patiently attended to, | 
they were found idle, diſſolute, and aban- 
doned, they were ordered to quit the | 


neighbourhood under pain of confinement, 


and whatever puniſhment they could in- 
fit. But how did their hearts exult when 


they gained a proſelytel— When they | 
could change the ſturdy mendicant (a bur-| 
then 
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| then to the ſlate) to an honeſt labourer, 
| the riches of the nation! And tuch is the 


force of precept when | 1i:Cyulated by g go 


example, that the le initances were not ve 


rare. In a tew months there was not a 


beggar in the environ of the Caſtle. Thoſe 


that from ill habit chole to remain ſuch 


ſoon bent their ſteps another way. Thoſe 
who had better principles readily locked 


where they were lure to procure emplov ; 
and not be conltrained to go to a parith, 


which, whether from inherent pride, Which 
in an Engliſh boſom, is cailed a love of 


liberty and independence, is to one and all 
ſo extremely obnoxious. 


Tux conſtant exerciſe of ſuch powers 
left the friends little time for Qwcliing on 


the ſorrows which in a ſtate of 1dictes 
corrodes the boſom, and ſhuts it up [10:1 


the mistortuncs of the world to conter- 
plate on its own feelings. But the imprefiing.s 
each had received were not worn out—the 
names, which yet never paſſed the lips of 
either, were written in indelible characters. 
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Even pmloſophy, reaton, and religion, it | 
has been proved, were too weak to oblite- | 
rate from the heart of Arpaſia, a paſtion, 
which all three united to con: demn. It 
was interwoven with her exillence, and | 
with that only could it end. But it no 


longer tore her boſom with anguiſh. Her 
employments and the neceſſary attention 
the paid her numerous gueſts (for all her 
acquaintance came to {ce her now her eſta- 
bliſhment was fixed) were ſuch claims on 


her time as ſhe could not avoid giving up 


to. And, by recalling her mind from ob- 
jects too intereſting and too habitual ever 


to be thought of without emotion, ſhe in- 


ſenſibly afforded relief. 


CaxoLixg one day took out her pocket. 


book to give her a little copy of verſes 
which they intended ſetting to muſic. 


Some other papers came out at the ſame 


time, which ſhe was haſtily putting up, 
when ſomebody coming in, the ſong was 


no more thought of. They went into the | 
garden, and ſome hours after Arpaſia, 


going 
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going into the library where they had been 


ſitting, law a little piece ot paper lying on 


| the ground that ſegmed to be the outline 


of a face. She picked it up, but what alto- 
niſhment leized her when ſhe plainly be- 
| held the profile of Lord Derviile. The 


contour of that face it was impoſſible ſhe 


ſhould ever forget, or be miſtaken in. 
That it had dropped from the pocket- 
book of Caroline was as certain. Was 


Lord Derville then the man for whom ſhe 
fighed ? Where could ſhe ever have been 


acquainted with him ? Could he have 
given it to her? Ah! had he avail:d 
himſelf of his too ſeducing powers to cap- 


tivate the innocent heart of this amiable 


girl. Oh! how reprehenſible ſhe ſhould 
think him. Should think him—had ſhe not 


ſufficient reaſon in her own ſad particular 


to reprehend him? What would ſhe give 
to have him clear himſelf of this offence | 
What could ſhe reſolve on? How ſhould 
| the be ſatisfied ? How could ſhe wound 


the boſom of Caroline by making the en- 
G 4 quiry? 
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quiry ? Perhaps ſhe knew not he was a 


married man! Ch! if he was capable of 
juch baſeneſs, how eaſy would the taſk be | 


of baniſhing him for ever from her heart. 
Alas!“ cried ſhe, weeping, © I thought 


El hoped I had done fo long ago. 


+ Mult the tweet boſom of my gentle Ca- 


« roline be torn by the ſame barbed arrow 
& that rankles in mine!“ Her eyes were | 


red with tears, and ſhe wandered into the 


air to recover herſelf ; bur, forgetting the 


teſolution ſhe made, ſhe burſt into a freſh 
agony of griet, when ſhe was conſcious ſhe 
could do ſo unoblerved, At laſt her 
reaſon prevails, or the ſources of tears were 


dry. More compoled, and yet ignorant 


how ſhe ſhould reſtore the profile to the 
right owner, without wounding her ſenſi— 
b:lity, She went into the houſe—a little 
artifice preſented itſelf to her imagination, 


for ſhe had conſulted her judgment withe 
out ſucceſs. She dropped the fatal like- | 


nels on the ground from whence ſhe had 
taken it, and, apparently without deſign, 
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led 
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led Caroline to the ſpot. She pointed out 
to her ſhe had dropped ſomething. Caro- 


line ſtooped, picked it vp, a little bluſh at 
firſt tinged her check, but without the 
leaſt emotion ſhe put it in her pocket- 
book. She ſpoke not a word. Arpaſia 


had not power to articulate a ſyllable, but 


turned away and walked out ot the room. 


A carriage drove up to the door with ſome 


company, who ſtaid with them till evening, 
Caroline ſeemed juſt as uſual. Arpaſia was 
frequently loſt in thought. She tetirec 
| ſoon after a ſupper, that was on her part 
almoſt a ſilent one; and her pale dejected 
looks, with ſunken eyes, the next morning 


too plainly. told how the night had been 


paſſed, 
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The Expianation. 


Caro bore a moſt tender regard 
for her friend, and was extremely hurt to 
fee fo manifeſt an alteration in her, Tho' 
never gay, ſhe had not for a long time feen | 
her grave, and never beheld her ſpirits ſo 
depreſſed as they now were. She knew 
not to what cauſe to attribute it. Arpaſia 
had received no information that could 
have thus affected her peace. She felt 
anxious to know. She wiſhed it was in her 
power to chace away the penũve anguiſh 
that was pining at her heart, to dreis her 
ſweet face with ſmiles, and calm her 
ruffled boſom. But how, or in which way | 
ſhould ſhe do it? She knew not what 
might have paſſed in the many years ſhe 
had been ſeparated from her. She was not 
authoriſed 


authoriſed to dive into her ſecret thoughts, 


her only buſineſs then was to ſcek to di- 
vert them. For which purpoſe ſhe pre— 


_ pared a thouland things moit litely to in- 


tereſt the feelings of ſuch a mind as Ar- 


palia, She ſaw into the good deſign of 
Caroline; ſhe felt grateſully for the at- 
tention of this amiable girl; and whatever 
cares or troubles invaded her bolom, ſhe 
gloſſed them over with a ſmile, and for a 
while bade them reſt, 


Tu went that cvening to drink tea at 


the Rectory. The delight with which the 
good Mr. Brandon and his family ever 


received their charming patroncls gave 


pleaſure to her of the higheſt kind. Thele 
were propenſities it did her honour to in- 


dulge. Here ſhe might enjoy all the luxury 


of benevolence, and truly experience all 
that mortals can feel in the God- like attri- 
bute of beſtowing benefits on the wort!:y. 


les vilit was of ſervice to her. She 
_ returned infinitely more chearful than the 


fat out, Caroline was happy to ſee this 
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improvement; it gave her ſpirits, and ſhe 


was vaſtly more gay at ſupper than 
Arpaſia had ever known her. 


Tur butler, an honeſt excellent old fer- | 
vant, liſtened with rapture to the conver- | 
ſation that paſſed; for Arpaſia ſeemed 


inſpired with the hilarity of her friend, 
Caroline fixed her eves on him for a mo- 


ment, and tearing off a ſmall piece of 
paper from the cover of a letter, and tak. 


ing out her ſciſſars, without ſlopping the 


converſation, cut out his profile, which 
was an art ſhe was a great proficient in— | 
and as ſoon as his departure gave her leave, 


laid it on the table before the eyes of Ar- 


paſia. The likeneſs, which was a very 
zecurate one, ſtruck her amazingly. It 
Vas clear now that ſhe had been in com- 
pany with Lord Derville, and had ſuffi- 

ciently contemplated his face to cut it out. 
In a heſitating manner ſhe aſked, if ſhe 
: often took thoſe likenefſes—*® Yes,” ſhe 
replied, © when any particular turn of fea- 


** tures ſtrike me.“ 
« AND 
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_& An are you always thus ſucceſsful ?” 
ex general — I will ſhew you ſome,” 


taking out the fatal pocket. book. Arpaſia 


changed colour. 


« Bur perhaps I do not know any of 


© the perions ?” 
© HRE is one,” ſhewing her father 
then one of her mother“ and this is my 


e yncle—and this is—no, not that” re. 


moving one, * this is my coulin Brandon 


And this,” ſaid ſhe, with a ſigh, and 
her cheeks ſuffuſed with bluſhes, © is a 


« gentleman, who laſt Eaſter was on 4 
* viſit at my uncle's.” ns 

| * You won't let me ſee that, Caroline?” 2 
nid Arpaſia, 

Most willingly, my dear Miſs Han- 


- bury,” {11d ſhe, ce though | own [ ought | 
not to keep it, Indeed I have not much 


| © occaſion” ſhe added in a voice almoſt 
| below a whiſper. Arpalia's teclings can 
be but ill deſcribed, her breath grew thick, 
| her temples beat, and her whole frame was 

agitated ; ſhe took the fatal piece of paper 
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paſia. 
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in her hand—What myſtery ! It was o 
longer the profile of Lord Derville, the 
dreaded Lord Derville, that met her eye, 
Sir James Elawley' 8 features exactly deli- 9 


neated, 1 5 
* Six James Hawley, 1 exclaimed Ar. 


“ Do you know him?“ aſked Caroline, 
with a face pale as aſhes, and a taultering 
voice that in one inſtant told the whole 
ſtory. 


« T nave ſeen hin,” > aniwered ſhe, © but | 
oathering a little more courage,. added, 
% have you no more to ſhew me ? I do 
e not think I have ſcen all your col- 
« lion.” 

„On ! no,” ſaid Caroline, aTuming | 


courage too, from Arpaſia's manner—* ] 


have ſeveral more. This is a particular | 
friend of Sir James. My Lord Derville, 


A 


one of the handſomeſt men I ever beheld, 
„ and I believe as amiable as his perſon 
6 is faultleſs. I paſted near a fortnight 


« with him at Brandon Lodge. I do not 
„ know | 
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« know hardly a more agreeable man my 
« dear Arpaſia, what ails you ? Are you 


fick? You look pale a as death, Ils the 


« room too cloſe ?“ 


& No, no,” cried Arpaſia, ring and 
walking about, gaſping for breath—* I 


„ ſhall be better by and bye. Be ſo kind 
« as to leave me for a tew moments, In- 


Wy deed, my dear, I ſhall be better if alone.” 


«© On! pardon me, my deareſt Miz 


_ « Hanbury, if I difobey you; I cannot 
s leave you, and ſee you thus diſtreſſed 


&« Is there any thing in my power to aſſiſt 


* you, For Heaven's ſake,” continued 
ſhe, kneeling by the ſopha on which Arpa- 
ſia had thrown herſelf—* ſuffer me to con- 
_ *%ſ{vle you if poſſib'e, My heart has bled more 
4 than once this day; I ſaw your pale diſ- 
ordered looks this morning; I have ex- 
e erted myſelf even more than my poor 


* powers are equal to, to raiſe your ſpirits 


Why are you not happy? You, who 
© are ſo good, ſo deſirous of making every 
one ſo. Oppreficd with my own feclings, 


o 1 Mal! 
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„ ſhall not be able to Ye any | 


« diſtreſs that overwhelms you.” 


« My ſweeteſt Caroline,” cried the at. | 
: fectionate Arpaſia, tolding her to ker bo. | 
ſom, I will ftrive to be better for your | 
„ ſake—No, your excellent heart ſhall |] 
& not be averwhelmed with my forrows— | 
Tou, dear ou 4 doubt have too many | 


4 of your own.“ 


« IT Have none, if I ſee my beloved Miſs 


„ Hanbury happy.” 


«© My dearelt Caroline, co you know | 


4 Lord Derville is a married man ?”—She 


heſitated while ſhe pronounced the name | 
Carolina looked at her for a a moment, with. 
out ſpeaking. 


« Good God! ela 8 % how 


« am I to interpret this ſilence?“ 


„ WilL my amiable Mils Hanbury for- 
« give me, for daring to read her thoughts? 


«© I ſee you are acquainted with Lord Der- 
ville, and that you apprehend his fine 
« figure and accompliſhments, have im- 
os. * me with al partiality they might | © 

e welt - 


n 9 


| « well inſpire—l have in a thouſand in- 


« ſtances received proofs of your friend- 


» ſhip—but tell me—yet do not, if you 
a feel the leaft diſinclination to divulge 


„ your thoughts—No, I will attribute it 


„ to the ſo· often- experienced goodneſs of 
& your hcart—and believe, if you wiſh I 


“ ſhould, that all the diſtreſs you diſco- 
ver, is for fear your unhappy Caroline 
&* ſhould be improperly attached to a mar- 
„ ried man.” 


Asa pas could not for one moment ſup- 


port the idea of being diſingenuous— 
| © No, my generous Caroline,” ſaid ſhe, 
| * I will not deceive you, I have long 


„ known Lord Derville—and if he tco 


had power to break your peace, as he 
„ has mine for ever, I ſhall but ſtrive to 


tear his idea from my heart with double 
* energy—1 will own” ſhe added, while 


the tears ran down her glowing cheek, 


| © that yeſterday I ſaw this fatal little like- 


“ neſs—Oh ! my Caroline, you know not 


| © how weak, how reprehenſible your friend 


. 
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is. Sympathetic in our feelings, and 


congenial in our ſentiments, are we both | 


doomed to the ſame misfortune *” 


«© York confidence my deareſt Arpaſia, | 
calls for the fame openneſs on my part 


I admire Lord Derville—All who know 


him muſt do ſoz but the idea of love | 


for him never entered my mind. He 
honoured me with that attention which 


a polite man finds incumbent on himſelf | 
to do; and nothing farther. But,“ 
continued ſhe, bluſhing and hiding her face | 
on the ſhoulder of Arpaſia, as they ſat ſide 
by ſide—* dare I own his friend—Alas! 
I ovght not to have given way to the 


deluſive hope! I will not however, con- 
ceal a thought—a weakneſs from you, 


his friend Sir James Hawley could not be | 
beheld with equal indifference; I {trove _ 
not to yield to the too pleaſing, too flat. 
tering idea that I was not indifferent to 


him; you know him, madam, will the eſ- 


timable qualities that even impartial juſ- 


tice mult allow him, will they operate | 
to excule my tolly ?? ___"Tmovch 


i 
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Tnovcn relieved from the apprehenſion 


that they were both ſighing in vain for the 


ſame object, vet Arpaſia felt the utmoſt 
diſtrefs on linding her amiable friend 


was ſtill the prey of a hopclets flame; hardly 


knowing how to continue a converſation on 
the ſubject, ſhe took the likelieſt method 


of pleaſing Caroline, though certainly the 
moſt ineffetual to the cure of her paſſion. 


She allowed every merit which juſtice made 
due to Sir James; but in the circumſtance 
of his addreis to herſelf, ſhe preſerved a 


ſtrict ſilence, only obſerving it was a little 
ſingular, that although their ſentiments 
and opinions ſo intirely coincided in almoſt 


every thing, yet in their preierences they 


ſhould be ſo very different, ſince Sir James 


Hawley never would have bezn the 9b;-ci 


of her choice, notwithſtanding ſhe reaiiy 


felt a great eſteem for him. She gathered 
from Caroline, who found pleafure in 


opening her whole ſoul, that the behaviour 


of the baronet had been of that kind, to 


conciliate the affection of a gentle tender 


girl, 
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girl, whoſe ſenſibility and gratitude was 


excited by a diſtinction that ſhe, di- 
veſted of fortune and conſequence, could not 


but ſee was paid to herſelf alone — And in- 


deed ſhe had made ſome impreſſion on the 
heart of Sir James, though he did not in- 
tend to do ſo much miſchief as was actually 
the caſe—Caroline was infinitely ſuperior 


to her couſins, and as ſuch, intereſted 
Hawley—Her beauty attracted, and her 
uncommon ſweetnels of temper, induced 


bim to pay more than ordinary attention 


to her—lf at that time he had been diſpoſed | 
to marry, he knew not the woman ſo likely 


to make him happy as Caroline Brandon, 


But when his intimacy with Lord Derville | 


brought him acquainted with Arpaſia, he 
felt ſo ardent a paſſion for her, that his 
little rural charmer was hardly tbought of 


more, and he ſecretly rejoiced that he had | « 
never made any open declaration to her,— 


This is fo common a trait in the character 
of mankind, that they think nothing of it 


No matter what interpretation women 


put 


VVV 


put on their marked aſüduities They ac- 
quit themſelves to their own conſciences, 
| if they have not abſolutely in lo many 
words ſaid, „ I love you” and perhaps 
too often laugh at the credulous girl, who 
they have for months given up their time 
| to the ſole purpoſe of pleaſing, if ſhe 
ſhould be weak enough to * they 
| were ever in earneſt, 

AgPasta's taſk was a hard one; ſhe could 
nat have the cruelty to inform Caroline, 
(beſides the apparent vanity of it,) that ſhe 
could have no hopes after the tender pro- 
feſſions of Sir James to herſelf, and his con- 
ſequent viſit to the continent, neither could 
ſhe encourage the amiable girl 1 in her un- 
fortunate attachment. 

4 Tree is a fatal ſimilarity,” faid ſhe, 

* my dear Caroline, between us: We have 
tach a peculiar call tor all the itrength 
of our reaſon, to combat the too tender 
*. propenſities of our hearts Let us unite 
* in the arduous undertaking ef conquer- 
8 ing our wcaknels—l believe, and hope 

”* we 
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« we ſhall find it eaſier from this free com. 


* munication of our ſentiments; yet I am 
convinced we ſhall encrealc our difficul. 


„ ties, by dwelling too much on them 


The ſtruggles I have had, 
* viſibly injured my health; and after all, 


60 v.hy am! thus affected, becauſe [ created 
% form in my own mind and falſely, |] 
© fooliſhly called it by the name of Der. 


« ville—The charm is now broken for 
* ever; I will, indeed I will forget him, 


* and I fear it is a leſſon—a hard one! 
5 know It, which I mult recommend to | 


„ my Caroline,” 

CAxaROLINE Was too noble minded to hear 
Jord Derville acculed, without williing to 
be his advocate—* I will not pretend,” 
faid ſhe, © to vindicate his lordſhip from 


« the cenſure you may have had caule to | 
„ beltow on him—but that he poſleſſes 
© ſome of the molt amiable qualitics, I am 


cc well aſlured.” 


Ix ſupport of her rin. ſhe added | 


many inſtances of the general philanthropy 


have too 


of 
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| of his mind; his liberality of ſentiment, 
his worth, affability, generoſity and a long 
but not to Arpaſta's ears, tedious cata— 
| logue of his virtues. © Ah!” cried ſhe, 


| © of the pleaſure of giving my hat to ſo 


| © deplore in myſcli the fatal exception? 
Why ſhould one fault, one incxpiable 
* offence, act as a ſponge to wipe out the 
« fair liſt of excellencies, my diſcriminating 
« friend has ſo ſweetly ſtrung together.” 

A LETTER written with his own hand, 


Caroline to attempt invalidating—ſhe could 


reformation, with all the itrength of reſo- 


not talking of Lord Derville and Sir James 
Hawley, till the almolt expiring candles 
warned them it was time to go to bed; with 
„ turprize 


| with a ſigh, * why am 1 alone deprived. 


„ amiable a character? Why mult TI ever 


was too incontrovertible an evidence for 


only lament he was not all perfection, and 
join with her dear Arpaſia in the neceſlary 


lution it was poſſible for two young W . 
men to adopt; they paſſed almoſt the whole 
night in their firſt eſſay, for they cealed 
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ſurprize they ſaw it was paſt four in the | 
| 


morning. 
ls their ramble in the park, being a ſine 


ſpring morning, they united in declaring | 
what a relief to their minds the laſt nights 


conference had occaſioned, though their 
daily avocation went on, and the ſprings 


of benevolence and hoſpitality never tailed, | 
yet they frequently found time to renew | 
their converſations, and compare the pro. 
Poor 
lilly girls! they deceived themſelves ! their | 
hearts were lightened of the load of © griets | 
« undivided,“ but whenever the hand of | 


greſs they each made in their cure. 


reaſon probed the wound, they plainly dil- 


covered they were not © huſhcd into peace.“ 


CLAP, | 


n 
CHAP. LX. 


An Adventure. 


Tur ſpring was now far advanced, and 
the friends continued daily improving in 
the opinion of each other—they had de- 


voted themſelves to a lite of celibacy, ſince 


they were convinced no other affection. 


could ever be created in their boſoms, than 
what had firſt impreſſed them. 

| Axyas1a had for ſome time laboured 
under a ſlight diſorder of the he&ic kind, 

and Caroline was fo great an advocate tur 


change of air, that at her expreis deſite, 


they ſat off on a little excurſion, meaning 
to ſpend ſome time at the Hot-wells at 
| Briſtol. 

perſons and places ſoon reſtored her health. 
She uſed to ride and walk on the hills, Ca- 


| ne ever her companion One day a 
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they were driving in the cabriole, a poor | 
emaciated figure, ſuch as are too often ſeen at | 


| thoſe ſalutary ſprings, was tottering along 
by herſelf, ſeeming every moment ready 


ro expire—Compaſſion made Arpaſia check | 


her horſes ſpeed, and ſhe turned her face 
to catch the eye of the invalid, hoping to 
be of ſome ſervice to her The ſpectte 


looked up Started, gave a faint exclama- 


tion, and ſunk on the earth. 


Tnis very circumſtance alone would | 
have given an extreme ſhock to ſo gentle 
a keart as Arpaſia's; but there was ſome- 


thing in the voice and manner that ſtruck 


on © the nerve where agonies are born”— _ 
She gave the reins to Caroline, and jumped 


out of the carriage, haſtening to the almoſt 


dying wretch—Carolige ſoon got rid of her 


charge, by calling to one of the ſervants, 


and flew to the aſfſillance of her friend, 


whom ſhe feared would be quite overcome, 


as her face was as pale as the poor creature's 


on the ground. Who lifting up her eyes 


and again meeting Arpaſia's, endeavoured | , 


to 
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to turn her head aſide—* Oh! it maſt, 


„ muſt be her.” '—Arpaſia cried out © 4 


4 muſt be my poor unhappy Charlotte! 


« have met with you at laſt—Dear, dear 


Charlotte, ſpeak to me?“ 
„% AxDp can you call me by ſuch en- 


« dearing names?“ cried ſne — Oh! 


« leave me to my juſt fate] deſerve not 


e this pity, this attention from you They 
« harrow up my ſoul, which would fain 


« depart in peace—and be for ever for- 
e gotten”? — The tears ran in copious 


ſtreams down the face of Arpaſia, and fell 


on the boſom of Charlotte. 

On!“ ſhe cried © I have ever wiſhed 
to ſee you—but not thus to meet my 
© firſt triend—I earneltly hoped we ſhould 


„ meet—as 1 never could be happy till 1 


| © had cleared up all ſuſpiciva in your 
I boſom.” 


„ Talk not thus Kindly to me“ Til F 
| anſwered—< I have been the vileſt of 
8 ae forgivencls I could bear, 


but your tenderneſs ſubdues me quite 
HA 6100 
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« I do not—oh ! my dear Arpalia, if you | 
will allow me to call you ſo—1 do not 


& deſerve to be treated thus by you; ſtained 


« with guilt and dying in conlequence of | 


3 it— you ſhould {purn me from your 
* preſence.” 

No,“ cried Arpaſia, _ repentant 

Charlotte ſhail be held next my boſom, 

* we will part no more In my foſtering 

& care your health ſhall be reſtored, and 

« peace and happineſs may yet be yours,” 
« Never! Never!” ſhe replied, 


Tax got her into the chaile, and Ar- | 


paſia ſitting by her, and ſupporting her 
in her arms, they reached a little cottage, 


where lived a humane widow, who Arpaſia 
had been kind ro—there ſhe procured an 


alylum for her poor friend, with every com- 
fortable accommodation. 
to relate to Caroline, that this poor ſqualid 
wretch, covered with rags, diſcaſe and 


vermin, was the wife of |} ner noble Friend | 


Lord Derville. 


What a taſk 
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Hrz brft care was to carry a ſufficient 
change of linen, and every tlung to make: 
| her ſlate as ealy as polible, toy ther with 
a phyſician, to whon the laid the poor pa- 
tient had known better days, without in- 
forming him farther. 


Tus cordials, clean cloathing and great 


tenderneſs of Arpaſia, ſeemed to have a 


good effect on the wretched Charlotte— — 


Arpaſia was all impatience to hear the re- 
cital of her ſtory, and the ſtrange viciſii- 
tudes, by which ſhe had been reduced to 
this deplorable condition; but it was a cu- 
rioſity that at preſent, her ſolicitude for 
her poor friend's reſtoration ſufficiently re- 
pelled She paſſed many hours of each day 
by her bedſide, adminiſtering to her with 
all the affection poſſible, and ſoothing her 


ſorrows without hinting at the n that 


had produced them. 


Tut doctor who attended her, gave Ar- 


paſia but little hopes of her recovery the 
ſtate of her blood, from a bad diſorder neg- 
lected, had occaſioned ſymptoms of a moſt 

| 8 alarming 
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alarming nature; ſhe herfelf thought the 
thould not live—She did not wiſh it, only 
to be reconciled to her friends, and receive | 
their forgiveneſs; ſhe was travelling, ſhe 
ſaid to Berkſhire, to attain a ſight of her 
poor father, if poſſible, to be reſtored to his 


love; but conſcious of her unworthineſs, 
ſhe travelled like one without- hope—As 

her ſenſibility ſeemed awakened, Arpaſia 
ſaid to her You wiſhed to gain a bleſ- 
© ſing from your parent—lI hope, my dear 


Charlotte, you remember you have a | 
child ?- 1 do—I do— cried the, 
while the tears flowed from her eyes“ I 


well remember, though I have proved 
© ſuch a diſgrace to it, that never to have 


« my name mentioned before her, will be 


40 


- 


«+ worthleſs of human beings. Ir I have 


« ſtrength 


an happineſs—I have an huſband too, 
* whom I have cruelly injured; I never 

loved him, but that was the leaſt of my 

* faults; it might be charged to the error 
6. of nature—No, all that I knew of that 

*« deſtructive paſſion I laviſhed on the molt 
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4 ſtrength remaining, I will to-morrow re- 


late to you my fad hiſtory ; you will 
« notwithitanding the exquiſite gentleneſs 
« of your diſpoſition have much to blame 
„ me for; I know how culpable I have 


« been, but I was not bleſt with your 


« good ſenſe; too weak in myſelt, 1 fell a 
prey to the artful and deſigning.” “ 


Ar her earneſt requeſt, Arpaſia wrote to 


Lady Anne Travers, the circumſtance of 
meeting with her, and her ſincere peni- 
tence ; ſhe begged that ſne might be im- 


powered to aſſure her dying friend, that 


her crimes were forgiven, She wrote a 
pathetic latter to Mr. Bromley on the ſame 
ſubject, and the next day, together with 
Caroline, at the expreſs wiſh of Charlotte, 
who choſe to have a witneſs of this conver- 


ſation, ſhe repaired to the cottage, where 


the once blooming and faſhion-leading 


Lady Derville was laid; a wretched ſpec- 


tacle for the vain and giddy to contem- 


plate, and an example to make them trem- 


ble, left the fatal end may be theirs, 
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The Fair Penitent. 


I WAS too inconſiderate,“ ſaid Char- 


from you. I am convinced you ſaw my 


* unhappy partiality very early for the vi- 

leſt of men. I too well remember the many 
ſenſible and friendly things you ſaid rome | 
on the occaſion; and had I received your 
iaſtructions and followed your advice I 
had bren happy. But I had not virtuous 


principles—I am certain I had not, or 


I ſhouid not have fallen a victim to the 


art or Colonel Hownzer and Lady 
Mariden. A faſhionable levity was my _ 
bane in the firſt inſtance. - The Colonel 


had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the annals 


* of gallantry. I was flattered with having 
a man in my train that half the women 


Sof 
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of my acquaintance admired, and ſome 
few had found dangerous. I really 


meant nothing more than to attach him 


to me, and at firſt had no bad intention. 


Thus was I ſituated when you became a 


viſitor at my houſe. I uled to love you 


very much when I was a girl. I mutt 
have been the moſt ungratetul ot 


wretches Hot to have done fo ; but the 
ſuperiority I could not but fee in- 
dependent of riches, made me rather 


fear than love you, after the renewal of 


our friendſhip in Portman-ſquare. I 


then ſoon learned it was neceſſary to be 


cautious in my conduct, as your pene— 
trating eyes and ſolicitude for my hap- 


pineis gave you a quick-lightedne!s, 
that to my fooliſh apprehenſion made 
you troubleſome to me. I was weak 
enough to inform the Colonel of the 


neceſſity of being very circum!pect be. 


fore you. I could not have given more 
encouragement to ſuch a man, fo well 


verſed in intrigue ;. it was in cuvct give 
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ing him an entire power over me, which 
he failed not to uſe to his advantage, | © 
Indeed I do not mean to throw all the | * 
blame of my ſubſequent conduct on 
him; I am too fully ſenſible that the | *© 
« excuſes of a married woman on the " 
“ ſcore of ſeduction are futile and vain. | * 
« They are too often the ſeducers them. | * 
« ſelves, and even Colonel Howitzer, if | * 
« my perſon had attracted him, would | * 
* not have thought of ſubduing my virtue, 6 
t had I not by a thouſand coquetiſh arts 
e afforded him reaſon enough to believe it! 
« was not impregnable. But, as I ſaid be- 18 
fore, I really had no further intention _ 
c than to mortify ſome women of my ac- | *© 
« quaintance, who | perceived were deſi- | 6 
„ rous of being the firſt in his notice. 
How cautious ſhould our ſex be of giv- | 
« ing way to ſo weak, fo dangerous a pro- | « 
s penſity as vanity ! It was the ſource of | « 
« my misfortunes and guilt, It has been | 40 
the bane and deſtruction of the faireſt | « 
« proſpect of happinels that a woman | «« 
** could 49 . = 18 H:0 s 
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« Hap my conduct been actuated by 


prudence, or even policy, I ſhould in 


all probability have endeared mylſelt to 
the heart of Lord Derville. The native 
goodneſs of his diſpoſition and his juſt 


principles would have led him to have 


eſteemed me, and I might have inſpired 
him with the tendcreſt paſſion. In my 
marriage with him—that is in having a 


magnificent eſtabliſhment, having coro- 


nets on my carriages, and an elegant 
houſe crouded with company every 
wiſh of my heart was gratified. My hul- 


band was a neceſſary appendage, that 
was however the leaſt in my eſtimation. 
I regarded him not nor did I care what 
were his ſentiments of me, provided he 
never found fault with my conduct. 

« From the moment I had given the 


hint of precaution to Colonel Howitzer, 
from that moment I was fully in his 
power. He artfully ſought not to avail 


himſelf of it, till it was too much cita- 


bliſhed, and too habitual for me to 


Hs6 make 
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make any reſiſtance to it. I ſeemed as if 


directed him in every thing, while in 


reality I was only a puppet * on 
his wires. The gaiety of my behaviour 
took off all ſuſpicion—and I believe, 
giddy as every one thought me, no one 
ſuppoſed me capable of deep. luid ſchemes. 


% My Lord was too in: different to me 


y excite my jealous apprehenſions — 


inſtances give me cauſe to 


deference he paid your excellencies— 
but I faw it with an undiſturbed repoſe. 


| Your excellencies I ervied not—nor 


cared I how much attention they claimed 
from men who were not at all to my 


raſte, For a long time I took little no- 
tice of Colonel Howitzer before you, 


but I had many opportunities of ſeeing 


him when you were not preſent, and then 
Java led myſelf of the reſtraint I had 
beſore been obliged to practiſe, and 
gave hinv-all the freedom he could wiſh. 
Though 


or, I am convinced, did he ever in the 


2 
feel any. I faw, as every one did, the 
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« Though till I fancied myſelf virtuous, 
& becauſe in one inſtance I had not injured 


* my huſband's honour, 
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«© Tae ſcheme of performing lays was, 
I thought, a molt glorious one, Lord 
Carberry, a little time before we left 
* Portman-ſquare, gave me a hint, that 
there was a warm attachment forming 


between you and my Lord Derville, 
He hoped it would not be carried to 
the utmoſt lengths, but he begged me 
to watch you with the greateſt ſcrutiny, 
but to be cautious of betraying my ſuſ- 
picions. By this time I was fo deeply 
inthralled with my paſſion for Howitzer, 


that I received this piece of information 


with pleaſure. 1 congratulated my ſelf 
that you would be ſo much taken up 


with your new engagements, as would 
prevent your ſeeing any thing in my 
condut—or, if you did, a conſciouſ- 
neſs of your own failings would make 
you indulgent to mine. The idea of 


_ Poſs was firſt ſtarted by the 
7M Colonel, 


„ 
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Colonel. He had a double view in it; 


it would make him a more frequent 


viſitor at our houſe, it would provide 


him with many opportunities of private 
converſations with me, and it would 
lead to ſo much intimacy between you 
and Lord Derville, as might produce 
effects he wiſhed ſhould happen, in order 
to accelerate his fchemes upon me. 
„HE curſed your prudery, as he called | 
it, for requeſting the rehearſals might | * 
be always public. That yours was ſo 
with my jord I am entirely convinced, 


but to my ſhame I own ours were not 


always. Happy had it been for me if 
| they had! 3 
«< You well remember how earneſt we 


all were for the day on which the The- 
atre was to be opened. The firſt play 
was the Clandeſtine Marriage, the ſe- 


„ cond was to be Tamerlane. In the even- 
ing preceding the commencement, this | 
bale man ſaid to me, that we were not | 
ſufficiently perfect in our parts in that 


4 trageqdy, 


cc 
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te 


ad; and aw me to g0 over a ſcene 
with him, and that it might be performed 
with greater ſucceſs it muſt be in the 
theatre, I went with him into the room 
ſet for our entertainments, when in 


the molt pathetic language he lamented 
that the character of Moncſes had not 
been attached to him, and Arpalia to 
me. He repeated ſome of the warmeſt 
lines in the part of Moneſes, and catch- 
ing me in his arms, his careſſes, I bluſh 


to ſay, ſeemed to fire my foul, I felt : 


an unuſual and guilty tranſport. Yet 
I had juſt virtue enough to burſt from 


him. My reſiſtance, which was however 


too faint, and too little in earneſt to 


repel his ardour, only called for more 


reſolution on his ſide. He, as if by ac- 
cident, threw down the candle. My 


* prudence, virtue and honour fell with 
it. My ſpirics were thrown into a tumult 
by an adventure that ought to have 


filled me with ſhame, and I believe you 


may remember that I was more than 
| „com- 
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commonly lively that night at ſupper, 


went to bed with my head full of the 


idea of a man who I loved more than | 
ever, and gave myſelf up to the guilty 
reſolution of indulging my illicit com. 
merce, though with double caution, leſt 
a diſcovery ſhould preclude the enjoy. 


ment of it. 


« Tye fatal circumſtance of the fire, 
which no doubt was the conſequence of 


his extinguiſhing the light in a hurry, 
and which had ſomehow communicated 


a [park to part of the ſcenes, gave very 
little uneaſineſs to me, as I hoped we | 
ſhould till obtain ſome opportunities 
that would be favourabls to our Intrigue, 


To prevail on me to bleſs. him more fre- 


quently, as he ſtikd it, he laboured to 


convince me that you were equally cut. 


pable with myſelf, and that, if IL would 1 
be diligent in my. obſervation, I might 
eaſily detect you. I knew not any pur- 


pole it would anſwer, as I Was as happy 
as my utmoſt withes could defire, And 
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| © zet I ardently longed: to have you as 
« guilty as my elf. fancied then all the 


„ ſuperiority I could not but be ſenſible 
« you juſtly merited, would fink and we 
4 ſhould be on a level. But your virtue 


« was not to be ſurpriſed, and the affection 
4 you inſpired in the boſom of my hul- 
| © band was as pure as the object was 


% lovely. I had then but one way, which 
« was to undermine your reputation. 1 


* ſhould not however have been ſo exe- 
« crably baſe, but from a circumſtance 
| * that filled me with diſmay. I found my 
« guilty indulgence would be productive 
of conſequences, which the manner of 
my having lived with Lord Derville 


| * ſince the birth of Auguſta would fix a 


“ ſuſpicion on me in his boſom. Our cul- 


|< tom had been ever to ſleep in different 
* beds. In ſhort, my ſhame would have 
| © been notorious to him. I was not fully 


“convinced of my ſituation, till the day 
| © before you went on the water. My lord 

- iemonltrated to me on my imprudent 
| conduct. 


* 


LEP ALEX 
conduct. I felt too conſcious of the 
* juſtice of his remarks, and wiſhed to 
| « make a quarrel. 1 threw out hints 
1 which his innocence prevented his ap- 
« plying to himſelf. 


192 


c fon a divorce, and that I might have a 
chance of marrying the man I ſtill doated 
« on to diſtraction. I told him how I was 
* circumſtanced, and how I was hkewile 


ce ſituated. I knew not how to proceed, at 


* Jaſt I prevailed on him to elope with 


«© me. I wiſhed for nothing more than to 


* have an uninterrupted intercourſe with 
% him, fancying our raptures were to laſt 
* forever ; and that a paſſion founded in 


„ puilt and infamy would continue its 
_ © permanency and pleaſures as long as we 
beiieve I ſhould not have | 
4.0 readily made hit adopt my ſcheme, 
«* but that I painted to him in pretty | 
« ſtrong colours my fixed opinion of Lord |, 


„ 


6c Derville never having recourſe to the 
lau, 


I grew careleſs of 
c my behaviour, as my only hopes then 
c reſted on a detection, which would occa- 
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t 
« law, while he could lift a ſword or draw a 
« trigger, Notwithſtanding all his bluſter, 
knew the Colonel was not defrous of 
4 hazarding his lite on equal ter:ns, 
„ Waen left our houle at Brighton to 


E go to the maſk ball. I vowed to How- 


« itzer, I never would return to it, and 
« that the only means of eſcaping the ven- 
u geance of my huſband was to go off, and 
« as we had previouſly quarrelled, I 
«* ſhould never have ſo good an opportu- 


by nity of throwing the blame on you and 
my lord's amour, which had been pro- 
* pagated by Lady Marſden, who had 


taken ſome pains to find out your boat- 
men, and bribing high, induced them 


to give ſuch a relation to the affair of 
the ſtorm, that every one paſſed their 
“opinion freely on the matter. The only 
“act of prudence I ever committed, was 


the having no confidante of my intrigue 
1 


but by that means I was without ſup- 
* plies—However the generoſity of my 


* lord, who, over and above the very 


_« ample 
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quently made me prejents, Farnihed my 


E purle Pretty well. — W. e took pailage for 
Dicpp.e, and made our way to Pais 


The trolick which had given zcſt to the 
affair in the eyes of the colonel ſoon was 
over—my fondneſs grew irkſome to him 


— His behaviour no longer had the 
charm I once diſcovered Ill nature was | 


viſible in his whole deportment ; we 
lived ſo much like man and wife, that 
he ſoon became quite the brutal huſ- 
band—Our finances grew ſhort, he cur- 


{cd the hour he ſirſt became acquainted 


with me—1 had no cauſe to hail it with 
bleſſings — We grew bad company to 
each other; he attached himſelf to every 
woman he could form hopes of. 


Ar Paris I met Sir James Hawley— 


His ſurprize at ſceing me was as natural 


as great—Yet he had heard a confuſed | 
account of my withdrawing myſelf from 
my family —I now heartily deſpiſed 
 Howitzer, though I knew nut how to 


« break 
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break with him; and 1 hope I made 
« ſome little atonement for ny tranſgreſ- 
„ ſions, by explaining to Sir James how 
| © groundleſs was the ill opinion he had 
& taken up againſt my lord — For Huw- 
& jitzer had told me, the artifice of Lud 
«& Carberry, to inſpire him with the ſuſpi- 
„ cion that Lord Derville had prevented 
his ſuit being acceptable to you, by trea- 

% cherouſly undermining him in your 
opinion! felt the injuſtice, and had 

1. ſtrength of mind ſuſſicient to clear his 
* Jordſhip, as I knew the whole of the 
| © tranſa&tion, and was perfectly convinced 
* that my lord did himſelf a great vio- 
« lence in pleading his cauſe, and had con- 
© ducted himſelf throughout the affair with 
the greateſt honour, at the ſame time aſ- 
| © ſuring him that I well knew you refuſed 
7 him on the nobleſt principles; the con- 
viction that your heart was not enough 
* ſenſible of his merit.” 

Ar this part of the relation, and indeed 
ever ſince the name of Sir James had been 

mentioned, 


— 
ow 


166 
mentioned, poor Caroline's feelings can be 

_ eaſter gueſſed than deſcribed - Arpaſia ſaw | 
her confuſion, and wiſhed to interrupt | 
Charlotte, that ſhe might conſole her friend, 
Whole agitation began to alarm her—but | 
ſhe proceeded without taking notice of | 
them The affection that Sir James had | 
ever borne my lord, ſeemed to be re. 
newed at this intelligence, which he had | 
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no cauſe to doubt He expreſſed his 


| happineſs on the occaſion, but ſaid al-“ 
though his eſteem for you had re. 


mained in its full force, yet he had con- 


quered the more tender part of his ſenti- 
He well knew there could be no | 


ment. 
felicity in the marriage ſtate, without a 


reciprocal union of hearts, and he ſhould | 
with you have been wretched, unleſs | 


he had obtained your whole affections. 


He further told me, that he believed he | 
ſhould not much longer continue an 
alien to his country ; he had lately re- 


ceived a proof, that a lovely girl whom 
* he had once been very much attached 
| * to 
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| © to—and who only could be ſurpaſſed by 
|* Arpaſia, had done him the honour of 
| * diſtinguiſhing him in a very flattering 
| * manner. If he found he was really 


« dear to her, he ſhould devote his whole 
e life to make her happy.” 

FT ſuge celtions this gave riſe to in | the 
| boſom of Arpaſia and her friend, were not 
| likely to calm the perturbation of either 
Charlotte went on. 


« Ovr diſagreements continued — Sir 


„James kindly offered to mediate be- 
&* tween us — He offered too, to endea- 
« your to reconcile me to my family—bur 


|< that 1 rejected with firmneſs—We left 
+ Paris—In ſhort, we could no longer live 


* there—l fell ill, at a ſmall village near 
Blois knew not the nature of my diſ- 
* order, but learned from my phyſician, 


© that I owed it to ſome bad connection 
* which the colonel had formed—In this 
* wretched place, I was delivered of a 


* dead child, and in theſe wretched cir- 
© cumſtances the baſe monſter left me—I 
« mult 
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muſt rave EY but for - the charity 


of ſome of the Siſters of Mercy When 
L was a little reſtored, I fell into com- 


pany with an officer, in the Iriſh Brigade 
—] had then no reſource from a lite of 
infamy, and I am ſorry to ſay, little in- 


clination likewiſe; we lived together 
ſometime ; but my health had been ſo 


injuted, that I never regained it—This 


—But his relations being rigorous in 
their principles, would do nothing for 
him while he continued his connection 
with melt was an ealy ſacrifice, for he 
was tired of his companion. Poverty, 


diſgrace and every evil of life ſeemed | 


now to overtake me, and a ſevere 1Ineſs 
again attacked me, 


young man was broke for ill behaviour, 
and we embarked together for Ireland, 
where he hoped to get ſome employment | 


© HraaniTy conducted me to an bol. | 


pital, where parſimony diſcharged me, 


While almoſt too weak to crawl—The 
viſitation of ſickneſs had been ſervice - 


. able 


« 


ARPASIA tg 
« able to me, inaſmuch as it awakened i in 
my ſoul a ſenſe of my wickedneſs—1 de- 


« plored my crimes with the bittereſt tears, 


« and hoped to expiate them by patiently 
« ſubmitting to my grevious ſufferings, 


« without murmuring—By charitable do- 
© nations, I procured a paſſage in the 
« ſteerage of a packet · boat, among the 


. loweſt crew of Iriſh—I determined to 


beg my way to my father; I hoped his 


| © heart would melt at my diſtreſs, and 
| © allow me a decent place to die in. I was 


« on my way when you with the goodneſs 


of an angel ſuccoured me—Oh! that I 
_ © had never left your ſheltering wing !— 


That I had followed your precepts, then 


« had 1 been virtuous and happy—bur I 

© was doomed to wickedneſs and diſtreſs, 
that your character might receive the 
| © higheſt excellence that mortal can at- 
| © rain, of forgiveneſs of injuries, and ſup- 
1 « porting thoſe who have cruel'y and dil- 


„ pitefully uſed us.” 
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HFxx ſtrength was nearly exhauſted from = 
he fatigue of her relation—and the doctor 
pronounced her end very near,—Arpaſia | 
| ſaid the moſt conſoling and comforting | 
things to her, and in aid of her pious inten- 
tions ſent for a divine, to pour into the al- 


molt deſpairing boſom of the wretched pe- 


nitent, the balm of hope—That night ſhe 


had a convullive fit, which was a ſure 


prognoſtic of her ſpeedy diſſolution- _ 
meſſenger arrived the next morning with a 


letter from Lady Anne It ſpoke peace to 


the departing ſpirit of Charlotte lt aſſured 
her that ſhe was forgiven, and that in a 


day's time, ſhe with her huſband, if the 
light was not too painful, would be at her 
| bedfide—She lifted up her dying eyes, and 


bleſſed them, calling for double bleſſings = 
on Arpaſia, who had been the means of ſo | 


much comfort to her in her laſt moments 
he ſaid, ſhe was well aſſured ſhe ſhould 


not live over the day, and ſhe feared if 
they ſhould come; the agitation would hurt 


a - br 


her too much—as ſhe was aſſured of their 


| forgiveneſs, ſhe ſhould die in peace. 


| SHE ſtrongly recommended her child to 
the care of Arpaſia, intreating her to be a 


mother to it, and repeatedly ſfaid—* Oh 


e be its mother intirely—let me die in the 


„ hope, you will be, for many, many years 


| © the happieſt of women, and that you 
„vill make the worthielt of men, the hap- 
6 pieſt likewiſe none but you can do 


« ſo.“ 


As ſhe predicted, fo it . to- 
wards the cloſe of the day, ſhe grew viſibly 


altered—Her countenance changed, her 
ſpeech faultered, and the convullive ſpaſms 
became more trequent—She was fenible 
to the laſt, and in words ſcarcely ariiculate 
| begged to die, where it had been happy 
ſhe had ever lived, in the arms of virtue 


| and heavenly goodneſs—Arpaſia ſupported 
| herſelf through this awful tcene, with the 


utmoſt heroiſm, ſuppreſſing her frelings to 


comfort and ſuſtain her dying friend 
x an I 2 whoſe. 
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whoſe laſt looks were bent on her, whoſe | 


laſt breath expired in a bleſſing for her!! 


| Wren the aweful ſcene was cloſed for | 
ever, Arpaſia gave her directions for the 
funeral, and took a melancholy departure | 
to the caſtle, writing at the firſt (tage, and 


diſpatching expreſſes, to prevent the friends 


of the departed penitent from proſecuting 1 


their now fruitleſs journey. 
CaRoLINE was almoſt a ſilent ſpectator 


of this buſineſs— Her mind was torn witk 
a thouſand doubts, which Arpaſia per- 


ceived, and by a free communication of all 
that had paſſed relative to Sir James and 
herſelf, relieved the anxiety of her friend 
as much as ſhe was able—and a. letter 
which they found lying for them at the 


caſtle, did all the reſt—lIt was from her 
couſin Brandon, who had taken a trip to | 
Paris, to ſee his old friend Hawley—by in- 


advertently dropping a letter he had re- 
ceived from one of his ſiſters, and which 


Sir James found, and ſeeing his name in it, 5 
he could not reſiſt reading 1 it; he diſco- 
vered N 


F . 


| vered the partiality of Caroline, which in 


| confidence Mits Brandon told her brother, 
was the cauſe of her refuſing a very advan- 


tageous match—He was conſcious that his 


behaviour had been equivocal Her image 
returned to his idea in all its native beauty 


—and he determined to make an offer of 
his heart and hand to the lovely girl, whoſe 


tender affection he was ſo well convinced 
he poſſeſſed. 

| Carotine's delicacy ſuffered much 
under the idea of her attatchment, being 
thus obvious to her couſin, and through 
his means being diſcovered to the object of 
 1t—She thought too, there was an impro- 
priety in Sir James having read the letter, 
dropped by accident—Her mind was too 
much agitated to admit the flatterer, hope, 
in her heart“ Oh!” ſhe cried, © I can 
e never be happy, it I have the leaſt rea- 
“ ſon to believe a motive of compaſiion 
* has actuated my coulin to appeal to the 
| © feelings and ſenſe of honour in Sir James 
» | Hawley.” 
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Axrasia took the utmoſt pains to re- 


concile her friend to the proſpect of hap. 
pineſs which opened to her view, and urged 
Her not to caſt it away or overcloud it with 


tuſpicions injurious to ſo amiable a man,— 


She had ever poſſeſſed an eſteem for Sir 
James, and felt doubly happy in herielf, 


that an union molt probably would take 
place between perſons lo delerving of her 
triendſhip, which had the proper founda- 
tion for a laſting affec tion—However, ſhe 


determined her Caroline ſhould not be a 


deititute bride—and haſtened a ſettlement 


ſhe had from the intimate knowledge of 
her worth ever deſigned her Her poſſeſ. 
ſions were large — The landed eltate was 


five thouſand per annum clear, befides 
what ſhe had already diſpoſed of in favour 
of the Hanburys, there was upwards of 


forty thouſand pounds in the funds—and | 
although her eſtabliſhment was equal to | 
her fortune, yet as prudence and economy 8 
vVerxe ſtrictly attended to, there was no waſte | 
—no unneceſſary profuſion by which her | 


circumſtances 


n ww: 
circumſtances could be involved or de- 
ranged No extravagance either in dreſs 
or equipage—She kept up the number of 

| ſervants her grandfather had done, and the 


ſame hoſpitality—but the firſt were well 
regulated, and the latter was within pro- 


1 per bounds—like a flowing ſtream, equal 


and though diffuſive, never riſing above a 
certain degree. 

A veep of ſettlement was in the ſweeteſt 
and moſt affect ionate manner, preſented to 
her dear Caroline, of ten thouſand pounds 
It is in vain to attempt a deſcription of 
the emotions her generolity excited in the 
boſom of her grateful friend Her pleaſure 


| could only be equalled by that of Arpa- 
ſia's. A generous action performed with 
| the grace which accompanied all hers, 


never depreſſes the heart, which too often 
(inks with the inferiority it feels while it is 
| obliged—Every one who received a benefit 
| from Arpafia, found theirs expand, and 


| themſelves raiſed even in their own idea— — 


5 They could not help thinking they had 
„ 14 contributed 
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contributed to her happineſs, and the luſtre 


ot her animated countenance confirmed 


them in their opinion Why ſhould corro—- 
ding careever aſſail ſuch a boſom ?—Why, _ 
when her benevolent heart ſeemed but to | 


beat for the advantage of others— why 
ſhould it heave the deep ſigh, and feel fo 


| ſeverely its own wretchedneſs ?—lts own 


incapacity of enjoying happineſs ?—Yet it 
was lo, internally a prey to the moſt 


anxious painful inquietudes—She ſought, 


and only found relief in making others 


tzppy—herſelf far, oh! how far removed 
rom the proſpect of it! 
Tus ſad fate of Lady Derville, dwelt 


on her mind, and how much diſtreſs ſhe 


herſelf had encountered in conſequence of 
\harlotte's ill conduct, made a moſt ſen- 
£ble impreſſion on her—She revolved in 
her idea, through many a ſleepleſs night the 


various circumitances and events that had 


led to a friendihip deſtructive to her re- 
pole—She wept over the deſtiny of the 
wretched Charlotte, who had been from 


early 


i -: 


I early childhood dear to her memory, and 


who, had her mind been ſtored with pru- 
dence, might have lived an honour, inſtead 


of being a diſgrace to all her family She 
rejoiced however that it had been her good. 


fortune to adminiſter comforts to the dying 
penitent, and ſoften as much as poſſible the 
calamities brought on her by ungovernable 
folly and licentious example—Her thoughts 
frequently reverted to the conduct of Der- 


ville; had he not by a ſtrange depravity of 


proceeding intirely obliterated the eſteem 


ſhe once cheriſhed for him, what an open- 


ing had the death of Charlotte preſented 
to their view of ending their days together! 


She could not but lament, that his hand 


had for ever fixed a barrier to their meet- 


ing on any terms — She never could forget, 


the neither could or ever ought to pardon 
the cruel inſult he had offered her honour, 
by his baſe propoſals How was it poſſible 


that a man ſo very amiable as he always 


appeared, and fo much under the guidance 
ef reaſon, as on a very trying occaſion to 
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_ propoſe ſelf-baniſhment ; how could he ſo 
far forget himſelf and what he owed her 
ſituation, as to write ſuch a letter) How 
is it that the heart of man can be | 
ſtrangely inconſiſtent! why will they rob | 
us of the dear delight of glorying in our | 
attachment to them ! why will they fill our | 
hearts with ſorrow, and deprive us of the 

_ conſolation amidſt all our diſappointments 
of being able to whiſper to ourſelves— 
Though I am forever ſeparated by ad- 
« verſe fortune from the object of my ten- 
« der regard, ſtill he is worthy of it—ſtill 
* my heart may indulge its propenſity— 
© for in loving him, I prove myſelf ca- 
« pable of eſteeming all the virtues which 


« centre in him!” 
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4 Renewal of Arquaintance, 


A DIFF ICULTY aroſe in the mind of 
Caroline, about the propriety of receiving 
the addreſſes of Sir James Hawley at 


feel a ſentiment ſhe bluſhed to encourage, 
and yet knew not how to divelt hertelf of. 
A little apprehenſion that the charms of a 


ful to be reſiſted, Arpaſia ſoothed her 


affair might be negociated either at Bran- 
don Lodge, or the Parſonage, Caroline 
knew not how to quit her beloved friend, 
to whom herſelf and family owed ſo much. 

The conflict diſtreſſed her gentle heart. 


Hanbury Caſtle. Perhaps too ſhe might 


woman who had once enſnared his heart, f 
and who now ſhone in the full blaze of 
ſplendour, would again prove too power- 


fears, though ſhe herſelf rather adviſed the 
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She doubted her own influence over the | 
affections of Sir James. She could hardly 
be brought to give credit to the aſſertion 


that any man whoſe boſom had burnt for 


Arpaſia, could ever forget her, and admit 


another paſſion for one ſo much inferior; 


and ſhe almoſt thought, tho? ſhe loved him 
for his partiality, ſhe eſteemed him leſs for 
being capable of change, notwithſtanding 
1t was fo much in her own particular favour, 
A LETTER was forwarded to her by 


way of Brandon Lodge, from Sir James, 


who knew not of her preſent reſidence, 
He was explicitneſs itſelf. He recapitulated 


the impreſſion her perſon and ſweetneſs of 


manners had made on his heart on their 
firſt acquaintance ; but at that time frankly 

owned he had little inclination for the | 
married ſtate, though honouring it much, 
and meaning one time or other to become 


a member of it. That, on his return to 


town, at his friend Lord Derville's he | 
became acquainted with a moſt angelic | 
creature, whoſe ſtory had intereſted his 


T 


feelings, and whoſe beauty and amiable 


virtues inſpired him with the utmoſt 
| efteem and veneration. He thought he 
| ould be the happieſt of men to impreſs 
her with the ſame ideas of him. He ſaw 


her ſurrounded with admirers, who ſhe had 
from the nobleſt motives rejected. Some 


circumſtances induced him to hope, he 


ſhould not be on that liſt ; and in that 
hope he had offered himſelf to her accep- 


tance. His hope, however, fell to the 
ground, and the diſappointment ſtruck to 


| his heart. The poignancy was heightened 
| by his being inſtigated to believe he had 
deen treacherouſly dealt with by his old 


| friend, whom he had ever loved with tlie 
utmoſt regard. His frequent ruminations 
on a hopeleſs paſſion, and the conduct in 
| the lady which had cheriſhed his hopes 
| (though he juſtified her by faying, it was 
his own conſtruRion on her general polite- 

neſs and ſweetneſs of diſpoſition that had 
drawn him into this belief) naturally made 
dim turn his thoughts to Brandon Lodge. 
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He began ro doubt whether his mode of | 
behaviour might not have encouraged, in | 


ſo inexperienced and gentle a heart, an 


idea that all that had paſſed was not the 


mere effect of unmeaning gallantry. He 
condemned himſelf for perhaps having 


diſturbed the repoſe of an innocent and : 
lovely gir}, and placed in her boſom ſtings 


which he too keenly felt in his own. He 


drew a comparifon on the ſufferings of two | 


perſons of different ſexes from the ſame 
cauſe. He, as a man, could fly to a variety 
of objects and places to divert, it not era- 
dicate his paſſion z3 while a tender female 
in the ſame predicament ſmothers her ſighs, 
and conſumes inwardly without complain- 


ing, or daring to whiſper even to the | 
boſom of confidential friendſhip the woes 


with which her heart is burſting, Oh * 


cried he, © if I have cauſed fuch miſery 


% to any earthly being, what a monſter I 


am !—But if I have drawn the picture 
of the amiable Caroline Brandon, how 
E ſhould I deteſt myſelf—and how anxious | 
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| « ſhould I be to repair the ravages which 


| © my fooliſh reprehenſible conduct may 
| © have made in her excellent heart!“ 


| Such, he ſaid, were his reflections TI 


Brandon met him at Paris. 
He felt a pleaſure in talking o over the 


tranſactions of the Lodge during the Eaſter 


| receſs, and earneſtly enquired after the 
lovely Caroline, who he grieved to hear 


had fallen into ill health, and who in that 


| ſtate was forced to attend her ſick mother. 


| Sometime after, Brandon had a letter from 


his ſiſter. He read part of it to Sir James, 
mentioning the dejection of Caroline's ſpi- 
| rits, and her refuſal of a marriage with a 
| young man of good fortune, declaring her 
fixed reſolution of never entering into that 


ſtate, which Miſs Brandon interpreted into a 
too partial attachment to ſome one, more 


than any averſion to the married life. It was 


| evident to Sir James, that the name of the 


ſuſpected perion occurred in the letter, tho” 


Mr. Brandon refuſed to repeat it. Near a 
| week after . into his friend's dreſſing- 


room, 
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room, whom he found in the act of an-. 
ſwering this very letter. Without meaning 
to look over his papers, he inadvertently | 
ſaw his own name. Curioſity too powerful 

to be reſiſted, and he hoped he might be 


allowed to ſay a better motive, urged him 
to lay his hand on the wiſhed-tor letter 
and tell Brandon, between jeſt and earneſt, 


he muſt indulge him with the peruſal of 


ir. Brandon told him, he relied too much 


on his honour to have any unneceffary | 


tcruples about ſhewing it to him, At the 


fame time ſaying he would be the guardian 


af the dear girl's honour, who he wiſhed 
loved him as much as ſhe perhaps unfortu- 


nately did a man, whoſe ſentiments were 


otherwiſe diſpoſed of. 


Sin James confeſſed ke never felt more 


delight than when he found himſelf the 
object of the tender regard of the woman 
in the world who was moſt likely to make 


him happy, but that he almoſt doubted = 
himſeif whether his cure was perfected, | 
He had determined to examine his heart 
thoroughly, | 
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| thoroughly, and to be convinced that it 
was truly devoted to her before he would 
allow himſelf to offer his hand. He begged 
| her to believe it was entirely attached to 
her alone, and that her acceptance was ne- 
ceſſary to form his felicity, which he 


ardently hoped would be the ſureſt means 


of conſtituting hers. 
Tuksk aſſurances were likely to remove 
all her ſcruples, and now ſhe gave way to 
the pleaſing hope that her union with the 
man of her choice would not be a barrier 
| againſt her continued intimacy with the 
| friend of her heart. She was preparing to 
| ſend an anſwer to this long letter, when 
| her attention was called from the ſubject 
by the ſound of a carriage, which drove 
up to the door—and in which ſhe ſaw, 
though ſhe could hardly believe the infor- 
mation of her eyes, the very identical 
perſon whoſe image had never left her 
heart, together with her couſin Louiſa 
Brandon. Arpaſia was juſt croſſing the 
| | hall to go into the library where Caroline 
was 
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was ſeated, with her face pale as aſhes, and 
her whole frame ſnaking like one under 
the paroxyſm of an ague. The ſtrangers 
were announced before Arpaſia could in- 
ſpire her friend with the imalleſt particle 


of courage. | 
„ Wir the amiable Miſs Hanbury, 


ſaid Sir James, © admit me as a viſitor ?” | 


„ THE moſt welcome one,” ſhe cried, 
extending her hand to him, * that could 
% honour my dwelling. I am happy that | 


« ] now can tell you how much 1 eſteem | 


« you, and that I can at the ſame time 
“ help to reward your merit. My ſweet 
« friend is a little overcome. Will you 
« ſuffer me to treat you like an old 
& acquaintance, and leave you without | 
« ceremony, while I do the honours of the | 
„ houſe to this lady.” | 
| SaymnG which, ſhe took the hand of 
Miſs Brandon ; and, with a charming 
ſmile, begged to lead her to a room where 
they ſhould meet with ſome refreſhment. 1 


Louise 18 


VVV 
Louis informed Arpaſia, that as won 
as Sir James heard of the intimate friend- 


| ſhip that ſubſiſted between her and Caro- 
1 line, he was impatient to come to the 


Caſtle, that he might convince his lovely 


| | girl of the confidence he had in himſelf. 
| And indeed he felt no outward perturba- 


tion on the rencontre, he had quite con- 


| quered the painful part of his predilection, 


and the ſentiments he now felt for Arpaſia 
| were ſuch as Caroline could not have 


| eſteemed in him had he ſought to deſtroy 
them. 


In a little time he led Caroline, at her 
own deſire, to the room where the ladies 
were. Never had ſhe appeared half fo 


_ pleaſing in his eyes. Love begets love. He 


experienced the delight of being moſt 
| truly beloved, and his heart was formed to 
be grateful for the bleſſing. He paſſed 
| two days with them, the family at the 


Parſonage joining the party at the Caſtle, 
Then in order to expedite matters he ict 


I off tor London, firſt . a little 


with 
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with Arpaſia on her needleſs bounty to 
Caroline, which he wiſhed her to reſume, 
That was however impoſſible for him to 
obtain. He was as urgent in refuſing to 


receive any thing but the hand and heart 
of the woman of his free choice. At laſt 


they compromiſed the matter. It is her 


„own,“ ſaid Arpaſia—* If you will not 
« receive it ſhe has ſiſters who may not 


* meet the ſame good fortune ſhe has 
done.“ The hint was enough—her two 


| Giſters were preſented with five thouſand | 
pounds each, from their generous brother- | 


in-law expectant. 
Waar a happy family were the Bran- 
dons! lifted from poverty to plenty, and 


with hearts that equally ſupported them | 
with dignity and propriety in each ſtation 


they had experienced—Arpaſia felt infi- 


nitely happy too; the preparations for the 
wedding which was to be celebrated at the | 
caſtle, employed all their time, and call- | 
ing for all her attention, left her little room | 


for reflection. 


Taz | 
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| Tur caſtle was now quite alive—Ar- 
paſia invited the families from Brandon 
Lodge and the parſonage, to be preſent at 
the nuptials of her friend, which were to 


be celebrated in a ſhort time—Sir James 


Hawley made one of the party, previous 
to the ceremony, as often as he could, 
having ſeveral things to adjult, as they 
purpoſed going to Hawley Place foon after 
their marriage, and as he had reſided but 
little at that houſe, it required ſome Pre- 
| paration for its future miſtreſs. 
As the various buſineſs would take ſome 
time to be arranged, it was at length agreed 
the marriage ſhould take place, and the 
bride folk continue gueſts at the caſtle, 


till after the 24th of October, which day 


compleated the 2 1ſt year of Arpaſia's life. 
| Tut tenantry had long looked for an 
Eæxa of ſuch feſtivity, and Arpaſia ever in- 


|| dulgent to the wiſhes of every one, was re- 
|| folved to ſhew by her compliance, her in- 


| tire fatisfaftion of: their conduct in the 
| ſphere of life they had been caſt in, 
4 wat þ a Tu 
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. Tus latter end of Auguſt, ſhe had the 
happineſs of beholding the union of her 
two friends The ceremony was performed 
by the delighted father, and the harmony 
and peace which ſhone forth in the features 


of every one, was the ſureſt prognoſtic of 


the marriage being productive of the trueſt 


felicity to all, 
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CHAP. LXIII. 


The Friendly Attempt. 


Tu E feſtivity at the caſtle in conſe- 


quence of the wedding, laſted a weck — 


Balls, concerts, and a variety of amuſe- 
ments filled up the ſpace, till the Brandon 
| family returned to the Lodge - But hap- 
| pineſs ſtill continued an inmate of the 
Caſtle, though quiet ſucceeded to the 
tuneful lyre and ſprightly dance. 
One morning Sir James Hawley, after 


dwelling on the proſpect of laſting felicity 


| which his marriage had afforded him told 
Arpaſia, he felt his heart expanded fo 
much by experiencing happineſs, that he 
' Fiſhed to ſee all mankind happy, and his 
| ewn bliſs could feel no alloy, but that of 
ſeeing one whom he loved and honoured 
[to the higheſt degree, finking under an in- 


ward 
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ward diſquiet— Will you, my amiable 


cc 


""W 


friend,” he continued © allow me to 
have ſome ſerious converſation with you? Si 


« .—T have often been urged to requelt it; 
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© but in the midſt of the agreeable racket, 


which my union with this dear girl has | 
occaſioned, no opportunity has offered; 


will you now permit me to enter on a 
ſubject very near my heart?“ 
„ I Twink I can have no objection to 


hear you on any ſubject, Sir James | 


There is but one,” ſaid ſhe, ſighing— 


that I ſhould be inclined to interdi&t— 


and I hope you know my mind too ſuf- 


„ ficiently, (as I know my dear Caroline f 
66 


has had ſome converſation with you on 
that head,) to remind you how unplea- 
ſant a one it will be to me.“ 


&« rosrrivzIr will make no bargain,” 


- 


: 6. 


Lavy HAwI EV BY ſaying, © 1will 
leave you to ſettle your differences, good 


people Lou will be able to _ 
matters without me. 


« Nor 
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1. Nor ſo, my deareſt Caroline,“ ſaid 
dir James“ you mult aſſiſt my cauſe.” 
 * AND who ſo well can — * re- 
| plied Caroline. 
No, you muſt not leave me,“ cried 
|  Arpaſia—** I begin to be terrified by the 
| & ſolemnity of Sir James's countenance— 
4 Yet if it is on the ſubject my foreboding 
« heart predicts, the conference will be 
ie ſoon over, and now let the commence- 
4 ment take place.” 
« Your allowing me to begin on a ſub- 
þ ject you already pronounce againſt, I 
4 ſhall interpret in my favour, I aſſure you 
„There was once a time, my dear Miſs 
| * Hanbury, when an unfortunate friend 
of mine, at my earneſt requeſt, under- 
* took to plead my caule with you 
« —The ill-ſucceſs of it I fooliſhly then 
attributed to his want of zeal—Indeed 
« I ſhould not have taken up ſuch an idea, 
© had it not been arttully infuſed into my 


„ mind by a man, I am ſorry to name, 
| You. III. K = 
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as he bears the neareſt relationſhip to 
« my excellent friend. 


„Wu from the free communication 


4 


.cc 


cc 


of Lady Derville in Paris, a matter was 
cleared up that had threatened an eter. 
nal diſunion between her Lord and me, 

+ I wrote immediately to him, to apolo- 
gize for the unfriendly ſuſpicions I had 


too long entertainzd of his treachery, — 


His anſwer was ſuch, as endeared him 
« ſtill more to my affections and reaſon— 
When I had the honour of paying my 
reſpects to you here, I took the firſt op- 
portunity of going to London, to em- 
| brace my dear Derville, and enjoy the 


felicity of an intercourſe I had been ſome 


months deprived of—But oh ! how was 


my heart affected with the change I per- 
ceived in him His elegant, beautiful 
perſon—You, my dear Caroline recol- 


le& him at the Lodge—his animated 


« features all ſunk and loſt—a deep de- 
« jection rooted in his countenance, and 


* as he ſaid every idea of comfort and 
| £c hope 
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5 ape forever fled from him—I intreated 
e him to unboſom himſelf to me, to pour 
into my faithful heart all his forrows— 


« Alas! what a melancholy catalogue !— 


gut the cord that wound round his heart 


e ſtraining it to torture, I found was 
& the rigour with which the moſt amiable, 


the moſt gentle of ker ſex, in all other 


| © jnftances inflited on him.” 
 Aryas:4 roſe, much agitated, ſhe walked 
about the room“ Excuſe me, Sir James, 


I cannot hear you on this ungrateful 


theme.“ 


«© Nexver, my dear a cried he, 


taking her hand, © never will I, from this 


4 day renew it, if you will but allow me 


4 now to proceed” —She ſat down, but fo 


much diſcompoſed, that ſhe was forced to 
take out her bottle of ſalts, to keep her 


from fainting, 


„ J urcED him,” continued Sir James, 


4 to relate to me the circumſtance by which 
4 he had incurred your diſpleaſure to ſuch 
* 4 degree, as to reduce you to the utmoſt 
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6 danger and hazard to avoid the fight of 
him — He ſwore by the molt ſacred 
powers, that as nothing could equal the 
fervency of his affection for you, but its 
purity, ſo it was impoſlible his heart 
could ſuggeſt any idea injurious to you 
lle owned, that in a moment of de- 


ſpair, he had diſcloſed his unhappy paſ- 
ſion, but with the generoſity of an angel 


you _ — his involuntary 


crime.“ 


I pip fo® aid Arpaſia, and dearly 
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ſince has he made me repent my too 


ready condeſcenſion— The offence was 
involuntary, and for that reaſon, when 


* he prudently reſolved to avoid the evil, 


by flying far from me, I ſreely ac- 
knowledged I forgave him —I will as 
freely acknowledge to you, that the 


whole ſcheme of happineſs I wiſhed to 


enj was believing him worthy of my 


eſtrem— I revered his character And 
* why ſhould I diſown it”—ſhe added, the 
tears falling from her lovely eyes—* 1 
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« erected a throne for his victues in my 
« boſom and vowed it never ſhould be 


« diſplaced.” 
« Goop God!” exclaimed Sir James, 


« and what ſacrilegious hand could dare 
« deltroy it! who could have power to 


« divelt you of ſuch a partiality?“ 
„ Nor the whole univerſe combined, 
“ could have done it,” ſhe replied, with 


| energy—** No one could have had the 


* power—but himſelf Oh! Sir James! 


| © you ought to have ſpared me this diſ- 
« treſs,” ſhe continued, burſting into a 


freſh flood of tears“ Fool that I am! 
« why cannot I ſupport myſelf with ſome 
« degree of firmneſs? Why does not the 
«© reſolution which is foreve: fixed in my 
„heart, animate my frame, and repreſs 
te theſe tears?“ Z 

% TIxpetD this is too much for her,” ſaid 


| Caroline, 00 my beloved Arpaſia, you ſhall 
| © not be thus urged,” continued ſhe, 


throwing her arms round her neck and 


| ſhedding the ſympathiling tear, 
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Sm James too was extremely moved— 
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My confidence,” faid he,“ in my deareſt 


Derville is ſoo deeply ruoted, that I can 
hardly be brought to credit the poſſi. 


bility of his being guilty of a premedi- 


tated offence againſt any ones it im- 


poſſible, my dear Miſs Hanbury, but 
that your delicate apprehenſion may not 


have taken ſomething amiſs that yet 


might bear ſome extenuation * 225 


* You plead well, Sir James,“ returned 
Arpaſia, a little recovered—*® and wiſh to 


prove an error—Once he had an advo- 


| Cate in my boſom, I bluſh to own it, 
that ſought to vindicate him — That 
time is paſt. There is now ſcarce any 


man in the world ſo indifferent to me, as 
he is— I wiſh not to think of him; let 
him trom this time never be a ſubjedt tor 
our dilcuſtion.” 


Sus then broke up the conference, and 
retired with more compoſure in her coun- 
tenance than in her heart, to her own cloſet 


—The converlation had awakened all the 


ſtreams 
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ſtreams ot torture in her foul. As the ſaid, 
ſhe toiſbed not to think of bin, and gratetul 


was ſhe to any incident that kept her mind 


fully employed. Even this converſation 


. 
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lowered him ſtill more in her eſtimation; 
it ſhewed a depravity of heart, that the 
baſeneſs of his propoſal had not ſhocked 


him; and that to his boſom friend he 


ſhould not think it of ſufficient importance 
to relate as the moſt likely means of having 
offended her There was a ſceming du- 


plicity in his conduct, as placed him in a 


very unfavourable point of view, and the 
eircumſtance itſelf was too humiliating for 
her to be more explicit on to a man. There 


appeared ſo much indelicacy on the face of 
it, that ſhe had never even to Caroline ex- 


poſed the letter, ſo fatal to her peace She 
only informed her, that Lord Derville had 


an illicit paſſion. 


{ought to debate her in her own eyes, and 
vainly hoped to eſtabliſh his ſucceſs with 
her, by proving ſhe was no longer an ob- 

ject of his eſteem, though ſhe might be of 
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Sin Jauts had then no clue to guide 


him by but this laſt hint which Lady 
Hawley furniſhed him wuh—He was ex- 
tremely zealous in the cauſe of his friend, 
and wiſhed at the ſame time to reſtore eaſe 


to the heart of Arpaſia, which he plainly 
ſaw, under all her efforts to conceal it, was 


torn aſunder with corroding anguiſh—He 


| hoped too ſhe might be more explicit to 


Lady Anne, of whole great and delicate 


notions of propriety the was fo well ac- 


quainted ; without then ſaying any thing to 


his wife of the particular buſineſs which 


called him to town, he pleaded abſolute 


_ neceſſity of being abſent two or three days, 


and away he poſted to her ladyſhip, to 
whom he related every circumſtance, and 


again entreated Lord Derville to re-trace 


all his former behaviour, if poſlible, to 
form a conjecture of the caule ot Arpalia's 
Ready adherence to the reſolutions of never 


again ſeeing him. 
On the moſt ſtrict ſcrutiny, they could 


find nothing that in a mind ſo well ſtored 


With 
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with ſenſe as Arpaſia's, could have any plea 


for ſuch ſeverity. Her perſevering ſilence 


too, perplexed them very much—Lady 
Anne molt readily undertook the taſk of 
endeavouring to elucidate the matter — 
% and I promiſe you my lord,” ſaid the, 


if I find the dear girl has jult caule for 


*“ her indignation, I will protec: her from 
“ any further ſolicitations on this head,” 
Mx. Travers, who anxioully longed to 
ſee his ſweet Arpaſia, would accompany 
his ſiſter, and to crown the whole, the dear 
little Auguſta, who was now a year and 
halt old was to be of the party. Ailthinps | 


thus arranged, Sir Janes returned to the 
caſtle, ſtill keeping his journey to London 


a profound ſecret The day after his re- 


turn, he {lily prevailed on Arpaſia to take 


a ride, that the reinforcement rom town 


might have made their entice ani ſecured 


a lodgement in the caltle, while the gover- 


nets was ablent— Matters turned out to his 


ih—and the lirſt object that {truck Ar- 
palla's eyes, when ſhe dilmounted from her 


we 
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horſe, was the little Avguſta, whoſe fea« 
tures were too dear to her memory not to 
de inſtantly recognized—She tottered and 

trembled, hardly able to ſupport herſelf into 


the hall, where in a moment the was claſped 


in the arms of Lady Anne—Her ſpirits 


were fluttered to ſuch a degree, that ſhe 


could ſcarcely be kept from fainting—Mr, 
Travers would come in for his ſhare—He 


kiſſed her pale cheek with the affection of 
a parent — Arpalia immediately ſaw the 


whole plot of Sir James, and feared there 
was ſtill an ambulcade, which however 


the would not eaſily have pardoned. 
« My ſweer young friend,” ſaid Lady 


Anne—* ] could no longer reſiſt the wiſh | 


* to ire you My brother, who you know 


has long loved you, would indulge me 


« with this jaunt—and I hope the poor 
little girl who was once fo dear to you 


is no unpleaſant addition to our party.“ 


AR PASiA, while ſhe preſſed the beloved 
Auguſta to her boſom, who returned her 


careſſes and had been taught to pronounce 
. 1 her 
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| her name, very gratefully acknowledged 
ber ſenſe of Lady Anne's kindneſs, who 
had come thus far out of pure friendſhip 
to fee her; for although Arpaſia well 
enough 0 that they really meant 
to beſicge her in her fortrels, yet from the 
high opinion the cntertained of Lady Anne's 
notions of female delicacy, the knew the 
| ſhould ſoon gain her over to her party—and 
to her ſhe was determined to have no re- 
| ſerves, as the ciearing up what appexred 
an obſtinacy in her temper, would effec— 
tually eftablith her Ladyſhip her friend, 
and forever preclude any further perſecu— 
tion on that head. The day pailed off very 
well there was no dilagreeable recrimina- 
tion on either ſide - They leemed perfectly 
glad to lee each other, and in fact wert 10 
to a very peu degree. 
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CHAP. LXIV. 


4 freſh Inſtance of the Dipe avity of Human 


Nature e. 


IuubiarELx after breakfaſt the 
next day, I. ady Anne took Arpaſia under 
the arm, and requeſted her to ſhew her the 


Park—They chatted on indifferent ſub- 
jects, till they gained a little receſs, when 


her ladyſhip propoſed teſting She there 
entered on a converſation, which it was 


plain to ſee her heart was deeply intereſted 


in, and which Arpaſia received with leſs 


perturbation than ſhe could almoſt have 


| hoped, but it proceeded from her deter- 
mination of putting an effectual ſtopto 
thereſuming it from any quarter, by ſhew- 


ing the caule that had induced her to act : 


- ak the nad done. 


Lavy F 


: 
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Lavy Anne with great addreſs began 


the converſation, by lamenting the many 


diiſtreſſing occurrences that had interrupted 


an intercourſe which had afforded her ſo 
much delight; and ſaid, ſhe doubted not 


but there had been ſufficient reaſon on the 


ſide of a woman whoſe actions had ever 
been guided by that principle —-And in 
ſhort, by ſeemingly juſtifying the rigour 
of Arpaſia, arttully enough impreſſed her 
with the idea that ſhe knew ſomething more 


of the matter then ſhe really explained— _ 


Arpaſia had pre-determined to be explicit 


with her venerable friend; ſhe freely owned 


the regard ſhe had once entertained for his 
lordſhip— The friendſhip ſhe gloried in 


1 
| 


feeling for him, and which the amiable 


qualities ſhe fancied he poſſeſſed ſeemed 


juitly to authorize But it was plain how 


ignorant ſhe was of the nature of man, and 
how falacious her idea of his worth had been 


„l was charmed with the idea” ſhe. 
cried © that he reſpected me that I had 
© inſpired him with eſteem, and that tho? 


even 
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her face on her boſom, and watering it with 
her tears— © can 1 relate to you the cruel 


La) 


£< 
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even a leſs ſerene paſſion unhappily poſ- 
ſeſſed his boſom, it was yet under the 


guidance of reaſon and rectitude Oh 
how my heart was broken with anguith, 


even to the impairing my reaſon, and 


driving me headlong to the very verge 


of deſtruction, when I was too fatally 
convinced his mind was actuated by the 
baſeſt principles—When he could dare 
to inſult the ſituation he ought to have 


reſpected, and ſink me lo low in my own 


eyes, as to ſolicit my corfent—Oh ! my 


dear Lady Anne” ſhe continued, hiding 


conduct of your darling nephew?“ 

„ NEPHE WI“ repeated Lady Anne 
no, I abjure the relationſhip !—He has 
deceived me—He vowed he rever made 


a ſingle effort to ſre you ſince you parted 
at Brighton How has he dared to urge 
me to inſult you with ſolicitations for 


forgiveneſs and acceptance?“ 


« Oh! 


-— | - Dev CO 5 
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e Ou 1 ſaw him not—l know not that 
&« he attempted to ſee me — For I left 
« Hornchurch in conlequence of the im- 
4 pious letter. Judge, my dear madam, 
„ what a heart, like mine, muſt feel on 
« peruſing ſuch an atrocious inſult to 
virtue and honour,” EN 
Wirn a trembling hand, ſhe opened her 
pocket-book, from whence ſhe drew the 
fatal ſcroll that had embittered ſo many of 
| her days, and threatened to clond all the 
ſucceeding ones She put it into the hands 
of Lady Anne, while to recover herſelf a 
little, ſhe walked out of the temple into 
the air. 5 


Lapy Axnz haſtily unfolded the guilty 


| Ppaper—Her eyes. ſkimmed over the lines; 


| ſhe ſaw the name of Derville at the bottom 
T —She felt ſtruck with horror She called 
| Arpaſia !—Arpaſia, with her eyes all red 


with weeping, and a face with all its colour 


and ſpirit fled, flowly returned at the found 
of her name“ My deareſt child,” cried 
Lady Anne, burſting into tears, and throw- 

* Sts e — 
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ing her arms round her waiſt, © this in- 
„ famous ſcroll is no more Derville $ wri- 


* ting than it is yours. 


© InpossIBLE !” exclaimed Arpaſia— = 
« Where is the wretch who could be equal 


to ſuch a vile forgery ?” 
I ro0 well know,” replied ſhe—* Oh! 


© my God,” ſhe continued, ſinking on her 


knees © I thank you with my whole heart 


„for {paring it this heavy affliction—tho? 


<« jt fixes the baſeſt infamy on one, who 


„ ſtands in ſo ſacred a character as father = 


_« to the injured Derville !??. 
On clear him but from this offence,” 
cried Arpaſia, claſping her hands together 


« __Prove that he is innocent—that he is 


ſtill worthy of my eſteem—deprive me 
of every other comfort of life, but that 
* dear certainty, and I could blels you 
„ forever ?* 


IA certain $5 can do ſo,” cried Lady 
Anne—* I have ſeveral letters from him 
«© in wy s pockes--Tol me, my dear, did 


you ever ſee his writing?“ : 
OR « Never!” 


0 . : 
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* Neves ! 1 and ſhe, 5 unleſs that 
« deteſtable letter is his writing..“ 
No, I will pawn my ſoul's eternal hap- 


4 pineſs it is not—we will compare it with 


a note which my brother received the 
« other day, from that vileſt of all men, 


© Lord Carberry—I could ſwear to his 


& hand at any £1 me.“ The contiict of ſen- 


ſations in the boſom of Arpaſia became al- 
moſt roo powerful; but her tears relieved 


| her—She could hardly credit her ſenſes; 


the aſſertion of Lady Anne ſeemed even 


too marvellous to be believed—She felt ſo 
delighted at the idea that there was a poſ- 
| fibility of clearing Lord Derville from 


this heavy accuſation, and yet ſhe dared 


| hardly give way to her hopes. 


Lavy ANNE hurried her into the houſe, 


when the truth of the matter was too in- 


- — 12 


conteſtibly cleared to ſuffer a doubt to 
hang on the mind of Arpaſia, except that 


ſhe had had a letter ſometime before from 


Lord Carberry. Amongit her papers ſhe 


found it; and, though the writing was a 


I ttle | 
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little diſguiſed, it was plain enough to ſce 


the ſame hand had deſcribed the charac. 
ters. There was however ſufficient evidence 

to prove the letter was not written by Lord 
Derville, and Mr. Travers. was halt wild 


with joy, Hope ſat trembling in the eyes of 
Arpaſia, while Lady Anne exulted in the 
| certainty that her beloved nephew was 


cleared from ſo foul an imputation, though 
they ſcrupled not to agree in giving Arpaſia 


full credit for the propriety of her reſent- 


ment, when under the idea of his lordſhip 


being capable of acting ſo unworthily by 


her. They telicitated themſelves on this ma- 


terial diſcovery in which they atl took ſo 
great a ſhare, particularly Sir James— 
© Was not my ſcheme a good one,” ſaid he, 
of bringing this reinforcement down to 


e the Caſtle? But for that we ſhould {till 
4 have remained quite in the dark—and_ 
„ the hour ot happineſs, which I hope is | 
„ nor far off, might wi hout the aid of 


& Lady Anne have never atrived.” 


4% WHERE 
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„ Warne is my brother? cried her 


ladyſhip. In a minute the old gentleman _ 
came into the toom“ Pray let me have 


b that delighttul letter,” ſaid he, “ and 


. 


46 


% favour me likewiſe with that ſigned by 
Lord Carberry in propria perſona.” While 
he was ſpeaking a chaiſe came to the door. 
God bleſs you, my ſweet girl !” ſaid he, 
taking N s nand, — Wiſh me a good 
„ journey.“ 


« Wukkk are you going, my dear fir wy 
„TO London, to London, my love. 


| * Do you think I would add one moment 
to the many cheerleſs hours my poor 
nephew has ſuffered. Tell me 1 may 


| C6 


bring him down with me. Ah! that hea- 
venly {mile and bluſh ſay every thing I 
can with, Adicu ! my dear friends, [ 


4 am off.“ 


 Axp away the good. natured ſoul ſcam- 


pered. He quite ran to the chailc, and was 
| whiſked off in a minute, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. LXV. 
The Pleaſures of Benevolence. 


Tu E horſes could hardly keep pace 


with the wiſhes of the excellent Travers, 


who at the ſame time that he was flying to 


extract the arrow of affliction from the 


wounded boſom of his nephew, was deter- 
mined to indulge the little ſub- acid humour 
that now and then floated on the ſurface of 
his heart, in order if poſſible to ſting the 
vile Lord Carberry, and make him feel a 
part of the anguiſh he had occaſioned his 
innocent ſon and the amiable Arpaſia. 

SLEEP would have been a ſtranger to his 
eyes had he laid himſelf on bis pillow ; 


therefore he reſted not, but to change 
horſes, till he arrived in Portman-ſquare. 


He found Lord Derville very much indiſ- 


poſed, from the apprehenſion that the in- 


ter po- 


| 


| 
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terpoſition of his friends would only render 
| Arpaſia more rigorous in her rejection of 
| every overture towards an accommodation. 
Wuen Mr. Travers entered his dreſſing- 
toom, Lord Derville ſeemed almoſt over- 
come by the ſuddenneſs of his appearance. 
' He could ſcarcely articulate as many 
words as would conſtitute an enquiry ; 
- | but, obſerving the diſorder that reigned in 
the dreſs and figure of his uncle, he preſſed 
| his hand, and expreſſed his fears that his 
| health was affected“ No, no,” ſaid he, 
* I am well enough, but it has been a ſad 
te wild-gooſe chace you ſent us on.” 
_ _« Ts$xnrT you,” anſwered Lord Derville, 
| mournfully, © no—1 oy too much teared 
« jt would be in vain.” 
„ Anp well you might, What ſaceeſs 
| © could you expect from a trio, compoſed 
of an old man, an old woman, and a 
| © brat that cannot ſpeak—when ſuch a 
4 letter as this failed of gaining Arpaſia ? 
| © Pray read it, and tell me how you could 
| ever write ſuch ? 


6 1 wars 
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. 1 walrE it ?—To Miſs Hanbury * 
« ] never wrote to her in my life. Situated 


c as we both were, I never could have had 
« pretenſions to write to her,” and un. 


folding the letter“ This is not my 


writing. My dear uncle, you know this 
« is not my hand.” 

« Werr, well, ſee if they are your ſen- 
& timents then that will do as well for us.” 


Neves could aſtoniſhment equal Lord 
Derville's, nor indeed could any thing 


equal it, but his horror on the conviction 
that his father alone, from the baſe motive 
of ſeparating them for ever, could have 
fabricated fo vile a forgery. 


„On! my God!“ cried he, throwing 
himſelf on a ſopha, and could Mig 


© Hanbury ever believe me ſo deteſtable 
« a wretch?'“ 


„ War was to convince her of the 
« contrary ?” ſaid Mr. Travers, —* What 
4 farther proof could ſhe need than a 


lerer figned by your name P. 


Avr 
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6 Anv does ſhe ſtill deem ſo vilely = 
me? Oh ! how different from the pu- 
© rity of my love for her, does this curſed 
letter ſhew me. Where is the infamous 
« wretch who has dared to ſet my name to 
& ſentiments and expreſſions I could have 
died before I had uttered ?” 
| « He is well known,” anſwered Tra- 
vers, with a ſignificant nod“ Have you 
never ſeen the hand before? Are not 
* thele T's, theſe F's, and H's very like a 
certain old peer who you are obliged to 

* call father?“ | 

„ FoR BID it, Heaven! He could not 
ſurely be fo very very cruel 2” 
Nax, it is in the family PII wear = 
4 fo, if you will not own it yourſelf, you 
© muſt lay it to him. For my part, I am 
4 ſorry to ſay I ſee the cloven foot too 
8 | ob I know the priat of it well ;. 

and I am ſorry too to ſay, that I be- 
_ [© lieve him capable of even worſe things 

| 6 * than this,” 
„Wos! 5 
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0 Womrss ! Oh good God! what can 
« be worſe? But tell me, my deareſt 
« uncle, is my adored Arpaſia convinced 


e that I am not ſo infamous a villain?” 


| In few words he related the whole 
matter to him.—* And now,” cried he, 
do give me ſome wine and water, for J 
% have not drazon bit, as the ſportſmen ſay, 
& ſince I parted from the dear girl herſelf, 


„% who I believe was well enough diſpoſed 


e to think you incapable of being ſuch a 


« raſcal. I am all impatience to viſit my | 


66 ſweet brother-in-law, and acknowledge 

„your obligations to him.” 

Ask me not to accompany you,” 
ſaid Lord Derville, 1 fear I could not 

„ keep in mind that he is my father. I 

« ſhall not for a long time be able to ſee 

& him, without venting ſuch reproaches 


« as would be unbecoming my ſituation.” 
«© BuT I ſhall aſk you to accompany me 
& to-morrow to Hanbury Caſtle, Can 
you get your matters ready for that expe- 


« dition, think you ?” | 
: 2 bs 


n A- my 
I J was as well prepared for Heaven 
I ſhould be a ſaint. But, my dear fir, 
is it in your credentials to make me 
« thus happy? May I at the feet of my 
ever lovely Arpaſia be allowed to 
_ & breathe the honeſt dictates of my heart?” 
« LET her ſce to that ſhe mult direct 
ec you when you come there. You need 
„ not con your leſſon, I want to be gone. 
I ſhall not make my viſit long to the 
% a:norous peer, though I dare ſay much 
longer than he would wiſh. Order me a 
bed. I will take alight repalt when 1 
„return; and whatever hour you chuſe 
« in the morning I will be ready to attend 
« you to the only girl in the world that 
can make you happy, and I can ee, 
with halt an eye, that you alone can 
„ make her ſo.“ 5 
Fx trotted away on foot to Lord Car- 
verry's, who he diſccvered with lis leg Y 
wrapped up in flannel, and as ili-natured 
as diſappointed hopes, and a tormenting 
miltrels (tor the Goldfinch was arguing 
lome points with him) could render him. 
Vor. III. 4 t Your 
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«© Your ſervant, your ſervant, my lord. 
« Ah! this is the comfort of old age 
„but we muſt ſubmit to it, I am juſt 


e come from Hanbury Caſtle. A ſweet 
place truly! and the divine lady of it 1 
*© ſweet creature. Sorry ſhe was ſo blind 


to her own intereſt though, as not to 


« accept the brilliant offer contained in 
„ this letter,” handing him over the letter 
he had written —** But ſhe was a perverſe 


e bagoape, and here is another letter too, 
4 ſigned Derville. Perhaps your lordihip 


« would like to refreſh your memory with 
« jt. Not that it is unknown to you. 


_ « Notwithſtanding your ſon little knew to 


« whom his obligations were owing.— 


„Here, my lord, take your letter, and 


«< when next you pen ſo infamous a ſcroll, 
© be kind enough to add the name of the 
« yileſt of men, and not proſtitute the 


4 honoured one of Derville to your own 
„„ ſcandalous compoſitions, Had the lovely 
« abuſed Arpaſia Hanbury known your 


er character as well as, from my unhappy 
„ 2 


„ my — — my —— e — mp p wo 
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« ſiſter's connection with you, I have been 
ec enabled to do, ſhe would not one moment 
ec have been to ſeek for the author. Be ſa- 
_« tisfied that you are now thoroughly known 
« andas thoroughlydeſpiſed. Content your- 


4 ſelf with ſuch conqueſts and happineſs as 


* theſe wretches can afford you. As your 
& life will not, I fear, entitle you to the 
% communion of angels hereafter, ſo you 
ce mult deſpair of aſſociating with their 
e counterparts on earth. Farewell. I hope 
e never to ſee you again. My ſoul diſclaims 
c all tie with ſo vile, fo abandon'd a relation. 
A man ſo enveloped in error was not 
likely to have any feelings of compunction. 
He curſed the ine fficacy of his plans, and 
his execrations were re- echoed by the 
Goldfinch on his own head. She ſwore ſhe 
would leave him for ever; and though, 
but an hour ago he was wiſhing he had 
never ſeen her, yet he was ſo entangled by 
her, that he made fifty mean conceſſions to 
obtain her forgiveneſs ; which however was 
not effected till he had ſacrificed largely at 
her altar, by preſenting her wich 200l. to 
- purchaſe diamonds, L2 CHAP, 
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CHAP. LXVI. 


Peace Reſtored. 


3 DervilLe had patience to count 


the hours till five in the morning, and then 
tapped gently at the chamber door of his 
uncle, who, in the pleaſure of giving hap- 
pineſs, forgot the fatigues of the foregoing 


day, and in a few minutes was ready to 
join his nephew in the molt pleaſant jour- 


ney he ever took, And yet his mind was 
far from eaſy, He felt the utmoſt in- 
quietude, He feared the ſuſpicions which 


had been ſo long harboured in the boſom of 


Arpaſia would leave ſome bitter relics be- 
hind— that they were not yet quite done 
away. His uncle aſſured him, unleſs he 
was himſelf perfectly clear of his innocence, 


he would carry him to the devil rather than 
lead him to the Caſtle. Arpaſia,” ſaid 
he, © thought ſhe had the juſteſt cauſe 


for ſuſpecting you. She thinks ſo no 
longer. Truth has prevailed. And the 
. « has 
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« has ſo much generoiity of foul as to 
„ be anxious to repair the ainzur; her ſue- 

« picions did you“?! 
+ OK! thank Gull | ſnhe never inqured 
„ me I wculd not have been author of 
& that letter—no, not to have gained the 
% point it aimed it! I loveil her too well. 
What can have equalled my afiliction 
« on finding her ſo refolutely reject the 
« ſight of me? But ſhe had jult cauſe. 
Dear, lovely, virtuous girl, how does my 
„ heart adore her, for her noble, her pro- 
e per reſentment ! Yes, I believe ſhe is 
ee happy in finding how much ſhe had 
* miſtaken my character.” Such was his 
converlation the whole of the journey, 
which they finiſhed about ſix in the even- 
Ing. Mr. Travers would have his own way, 
ſo he {topped the chaiſe before they came to 
the porter's lodge, walking up a fide 
avenue to the Caſtle, they got there before 
their arrival had been announced. Lady 
Anne perceived them, but ſaid nothing, as 
ſhe ſaw a ſign from her brother, which ſhe 
interpreted into a wiſh not to be diſcovered 
1.3 im- 


* 
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immediately. She went out to them; and 
aid Arpaſia, with her conſtant companion 
Auguſta, was gone into the garden; and 
| the believed to the root-houſe, where they 
had been reading in the morning, and 
where they had left a book. She adviſed 
Lord Derville to follow, which he was 
equally deſirous of doing, at the fame time 
too anxiouily tearful of alarnyng his 
beloved. Lady Anne laughed him into 
better hopes, end out hie ſallied according 
to her direction. „ 

Ar the entrance of the root-houſe he 
topped, his heart beating ſo violently that 
he was hardly able to proceed, nor was its 
tumultuous palpitations leſſened by ſeeing 
his adored Arpaſia carelling her litye 
 Avguſta. She was kiſſing her forchead— | 
« Sweet image,” ſhe ſaid, “of the moſt 
4 amiable of men! Can you teach me 
« what to ſay to him to make him forget 
the cruel and injurious ſuſpicions my 
„ ſoul harboured of him, and which J 
have the bliſs to find are falſe,” “ 
« Ont 
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© On rather let her teach her happy 
«© father,” cried he, © how to expreſs the 
* hundredth part of the joy he fetls in the 
* conviction of his adored Arpaſia's good- 

e nels. Pardon me, my deareit Miſs Han- 
„ bury,” he continued, throwing himſelf. 
on his knees before her, ſeeing her turn 
pale,—** pardon my too abrupt appear- 
„ ance; but how could I reſiſt the much 
_ * wiſhed-for opportunity of ſeeing you 
and to hear ſo ſweet a confeſſion from 
+ your heavenly lips. Oh ! how has ic 
{© repaid my ſufferings.” . 

© IxNpEED,“ cried Arpaſia, « your ſud- 
eden appearance has overpowered me. 
« Yet believe me, my lord, I ſuffered too 
much from the idea of your being un- 
« worthy my eſteem, to wiſh to retract what 
* I ſaid, when I little thought you, who 
** was ſo much intereſted in knowing my 
« ſentiments, were ſo very near me.” 
He took her hand, and preſſing it to 
his lips, thanked her with a look that 
rendered all language vain, The dear little 
Auguſta threw her arms round her father's 
L 4 neck, 
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neck, who fondly kifted her; and the, 


with the ſweeteſt action, turned to Arpalia, 
litting up her roſy mouth, which the joined 


to the bluſhing cheek of the lovely maid, 


Lord Derville in a tranſport folded them 
both to his enraptured boſom, calling 


them all that was dear to him ia life, 
Arpaſia til! this moment never knew what 


happinets really meant. To ſee herſelf the 


object of the pureit, tendereſt paſſion of 
the moll amiable of men the man who 
alone ſhe had ever loved, was a joy almoft 


too exquiſite to be ſupported, Tears of 


true felicity burit from her eyes, but they 


were differently conſtrued by Lord Der- 


ville—* Oh! can my Arpaſia ſtill have 
, goubts ?” he aſked in a tremulous 
voice,—< Oh ! hear me, my lovely angel. 
„ Poating on you to diſtraction. Living 
« but in your ſight, I would not by all 
<« the hopes of my future welfare—1 ſwear 


« I would not have accepted a favour 


„ from you, which ſhould have leſſened 
„that veneration I felt for your virtues» 


® Oh! could 1 bear to have loved you 
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„ Jels than at this dear moment? Tell, 
me, my ſwerteſt Arpaſia, do you think 
« could be tuch a villain? Can you not 
« ſpeak to me? Tell me then with your 
“ lovely eyes.“ 15 

ArPasla, with the utmoſt fincerity, 
aſſured him of her perfect confidence in 
him, and that her happinels was now com- 

pleat. He received theſe aſſurances with 
| the greateſt rapture ; and, at her requeſt, 
they ſet forth for the Caſtle, where they 
met with the moſt heart-felt congratula- 
tions from their ſurrounding friends. 

THERE is an analogy between the mind 
and body which ſhewed itſelf conſpicuouſly 
in the looks of Arpaſia, At peace with her- 
ſelf and the whole world, her beauty ſhone 
forth with added luſtre. Oh! how happy 
were now the inhabitants of the Caſtle, 
and indeed all its environs, For the news 
Joon ſpread abroad, and Arpaiia ſo entirely | 
poſſeſſed the hearts of all her dependants, 
that felicity reigned in every boſom, while 
hers expanded with delight and thankful- 
neis to that merciful Being, who had from 
| the 
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the depths of affliction lifted her vp to the 
height of all human happineſs. 
"How pleaſing were now her contem- 
plations, which had the amiable Lord Der- 
ville for their object! All was ſerene and 
calm. Her days were paſſed in joy, and 
ſucceeded by nights of ſweet repoſe. She 
had now only to look forward to a ſeries 
of content, till the great change came, 
that would make her and her dearer ſelf 
amends even for the painful ſeparation ! 
I was not long before Arpaſia and her 
faithful lover paid a viſit to the glade— 
What raptures filled the hearts of the inno- 
cent cottagers when they ſaw the amiable _ 
and lovely pair, with the ſincereſt bliſs 
painted in their faces, deſcend from the 
cabriole — Old Greenwood exclaimed, 
„ I have lived long enough!“ 15 
« No no, my good friend,” ſaid his 
lordſhip, ſhaking him by the hand You 
muſt live to ſee me once more your land- 
lord, when this heavenly creature bleſſrs 
me with the title of huſband. „„ 
L 6 lee 
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« LET it not be long then, my dear 
* blefled lady,” cried the worthy old man 
 —Arpaſia bluſhed, and ſmiling ſaid, there 


was much to ſettle before that reſumption 


: could be made —Bat ſhe ſhould never 
forget the obligation ſhe owed him, who 
had kindly reſerved her favourite tenants. 
from oppreſſion, when ſhe herſelf was de- 
prived of the means of protecting them. 

Tuis ſweet and grateful acknowledgment 
produced the moſt lively and enraptured 
return from Lord Derville, who began to 
think he never ſhould diſcover the whole 
of her perfections; and indeed, he had 
ſeen hut little of her real charater—Now 
that ſhe was perfectly happy, and conſcious 
that ſhe might indulge the innocent and 


laudable propenſities of her heart, her 


whole frame ſeemed animated with more 
than mortal privileges—She appeared ex- 
alted above human nature, and even all 
her acquaintance who uſed to think her 
ſurpaſſing moſt perſons both in beauty of 
form and accompliſhments of mind, were 
ſurprized at the improvements they now 
daily diſcovered. LApY 
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L.aty An s would be the ſole decttels 
in tlc moit material part of the buſinels, 
d the moſt anxiouſly withed for by Lord 
Derville. She argued very properly on 

the matter, that he might look on himſelf 
as a diſengaged man from the time of 
| Charlotte's ſeparating herſelf from him.— 
Her death indeed had been recent; a little 
more than five moaths—therefore ſhe would 
adviſe them to poltpone their union till 
Chriſtmas, which would bring it to eight, 
and to fill up the time between, they would 
go to Bath, and paſs a few weeks—That 
Arpaſia ſhould be her gueſt during their 
ſtay, and Lord Derville and her brother 
by taking a houſe there, might have fre- 
quent opportunities of paying them viſits 
This was agreed to nem. con. and in a 
fortnight they ſat off, accompanied by Sir 
James and Lady Hawley, who were too 
much allied to them by inclination and 
virtues to ſtay behind. 
Ix that delightful city they paſſed their 
time with that pleaſing aſſurance which, 
accompanies a mutual confidence, and a 
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ſpeedy proſpect of being united forever to 
their kindred mind Aud nothing could . 


be more congenial than theirs ſeemed to be 


Lone loul, one ſentiment actuated each— 
All who belield one, inttantly diſcovered 
the exact counterpart in the other. _ 

Tur tweet little Auguita ſcemed a ce- 
ment between them Her artle!s fondnets 
| ſeemed to endear them more to each other, 
and between them no one could diſcern ſhe 
made any difference. 

Tus beginning of December, the whole 
party returned to the caſtle, which was lo 
Toon to hail its new poſſeſſor—Afﬀairs how - 
ever relative to the marriage, called Lord 
Derville to town, and at the expreſs deſire 
of Arpaſia, he diſpoſed of the villa of 
Sunbury, which had ſtill continued in the 

ſame ruinous ſtate the conflagration had 

left it— It was natural for Arpaſia to be 
partial to her on domain, and Lord Der- 
ville had a predilection for a place chat had 
given birth to the woman who alone made 
up his ſum of bliſs, 1 
AnPasra 


 Aryas14 promiſed to give up the caſtle 
for a week, previous to the ceremony, to her 
good friends Lady Anne and Mr. Travers, 


conſidering herſelf only as their gueſts— 


They entered on their office of making 
preparations with the utmoſt avidity and 


delight, and indeed their aſſuming the pri. 


vilege of directors of the revels was a great 


relief to Arpaſia, who, if ſhe had followed 
the bent of her own wiſhes, could have con- 


ducted every thing with the greateſt pri- 


vacy and quiet. 


Tusk good old folks, os however 
had never entered the pale of matrimony 


themſelves, loved ſuch a wedding as this 
promiſed to be to their hearts, and were 
reſolved that the general joy ſhould ſpread 
far and wide; and only regretted the time 
of year would not admit of a fete cham- 
petre, by which the whole country might 
have been preſent, to have enjoyed the 
jovial ſcene. 


Om the twentieth of 8 did the 


enraptured Lord Derville lead his lovely 


Arpaſia to the altar, which had been de- 
corated 
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corated for the purpoſe, as indeed the whole 
chapel had been, where Mr. Brandon per- 
formed the ſer vice with little leſs felicity 
than he had before tied the knot, wich had 
given his daughter to the man cr her 
choice. 
Wuar an incenſe of praiſe and blcf: 57 

formed the ſacrifice — The gratetul eſtu- 


ſions of hearts that had been warmed by tic 


benevolence of the charming bride | 
IMMEDIATELY on their return into the 
ſaloon of the caſtle, the lovely little Au- 
guſta ran to Lady Derville, and throwing 
herſelf into her arms and called her, her 
dear, dear mamma; the involuntary tear 
ſtarted from the eyes of Arpaſia, at this 
unexpected title from her darling Lord 
Derville kiſſed off the precious drop, tho? 
his gliſtening eye ſpoke the tender emotion 
of his own heart. 
 BresT pair—long may ye live to form 
each others happineſs, and diffuſe it all 
around! 

II is needleſs to bring hs the nu- 
merous characters of this piece, like the 


laſt 
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laſt ſcene of a comedy The vile Lord 
Carberry met his pun:ſhment in being de- 
prived of the comfort which would delight 
a better father, in ſceing his virtuous and 
amiable ſon in a ſtate of the utmoſt earthly 
teiicity—lle was deprived of the happineſs 
of having contributed to form theirs; after 
ſuch a manifeſt breach of the ſocial duties, 
to hold commerce with him was impoſſible 
In, the ſurrounding evils that an ill- ſpent 
lite brought on him, he was by his own 
diabolical machinations depri ved of the at- 
tendance of a duteous ſon, who would | 
have ſoftened his hours of anguiſh and 
ſpoken peace to his foul. 
Now all the companions round his 
couch were {uch as himſelf, whom vice had 
debaſed, and who by intereſt alone were 
bound to him, 
WHAT a contraſt between the characters 
of the father and ton let the obſerving 
readers make their comments, and be 
guided which to copy. 
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